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NO ROOM FOR JESUS. 


Because there was no room for them at the 
inn —Luke 2: 7. 

In this great caravansary, that forms man’s 
resting-place on his way from eternity to eter- 
nity, there is room for every interest but religion 
—for every friend but Christ.—Sermon. 


Au! little knew they of the guest immortal, 
Who sought the inn at Bethlehem that day, 
When, from the cold inhospitable portal, 
The virgin mother sadly turned away. 


The Roman’s pride, the Pharisee’s ambition, 
Soldier and priest, might easy entrance win, 

But Christ in vain entreated for admission— 
There was no room for Jesus in the inn. 


No room for Jesus! and the same strange story 
Is spoken still by the same human race ; 
Still dying sinners meet the Lord of glory 
With homes and hearts too full to give him 
place. 


Minds, in whose spacious chambers earthly 
learning, 
Usurps the kingdom heavenly wisdom claims ; 
Majestic wills, that endless glories spurning, 
Chain down their energies to trivial aims. 


Hearts, large enough to taste seraphic pleasures, 
Created God’s eternal love to gain, 
That pour upon the world unworldly treasures ; 
These are the thresholds where Christ stands 
in vain. 


No room for Jesus! There is never wanted 
Room for the high, the wealthy, or the great ; 

Unasked, unsought, a place to them is granted— 
Only Emmanuel must knock—and wait. 


No room for Jesus, when the hope of heaven 
Enters no door his footprints have not trod, 

When he alone to mortal man has given 
Room in the holy Paradise of God ! 


No room for Jesus! Let the world take warn- 


ing, 
Lest it be called to bear its final doom, 
And in the solemn resurrection morning, 
It stand at heaven’s gate to find “no room.” 


No room for Jesus! Lord, assert thy power— 
Cast out all claimants that oppose thy grace ; 

We would not live without thy love an hour— 
Earth is a desert, till thou showest thy face. 


O only Saviour, all our idols leaving, 
We yield thee room within our fullest love ; 
Thy gracious word of promise still believing, 
That thou preparest room for us above. 


No room for Jesus! Terrible and dreary 
Would be a life, a death, by thee unblessed. 

Dwell in us here, then give our spirits weary, 
Room with thee, Lord, in thy eternal rest. 


— Western Churchman. 





NO ROOM FOR JESUS. 


THAT WHICH WE HAVE SEEN WITH 
OUR EYES OF THE WORD OF LIFE, 


Ir Jesus came to earth again, 

And walked and talked in field and street, 
Who would not lay his human pain 

Low at those heavenly feet ? 


And leave the loom, and leave the lute, 
And leave the volume on the shelf, 
To follow him, unquestioning, mute, 
If ’twere the Lord himself ? 


How many a brow with care o’erworn, 
How many a heart with grief o’erladen, 
How many a man with woe forlorn, 
How many a mourning maiden, 


Would leave the baffling, earthly prize, 
Which fails the earthly weak endeavor, 
To gaze into those holy eyes, 
And drink content forever ! 


His sheep along the cool, the shade, 
By the still watercourse he leads ; 

His lambs upon his breast are laid, 
His hungry ones he feeds. 


And I, where’er he went, would go, 

Nor question where the path might lead, 
Enough to know that here below, 

I walked with God, indeed ! 


If this be thus, O Lord of mine, 
In absence is thy love forgot ? 
And must I, when I walk, repine, 

Because I see thee not ? 


If this be thus, if this be thus, 

Since our poor prayers yet reach thee, Lord, 
Since we are weak, once more to us 

Reveal the living word ! 


Oh, nearer to me, in the dark 
Of life’s low hours, one moment stand, 
And give me keener eyes to mark 
The moving of thy hand. 
OweEN MEREDITH. 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


’Twas not her beauty—though acknowledged 
queen 

Of a wide empire—goodness, sweetness, truth, 

Unselfish clinging to the friends of youth, 

And that celestial patience rarely seen 

In worshipped idols. These, and that serene 

And charming grace, subduing waywardness, 

Bettering the best, still laboring to repress 

Discordant elements in life’s worst scene,— 

These were her charms, her triumphs. So the 
word 

That speaks of her hath no unmeaning sound ; 

Nor can we deem it less than sacred ground 

Where, by the oppressor feared, the oppressed 
adored, 

Her feet passed on, through all that awful time, 

Loving the sufferers and averting crime. 

— Spectator. 





ABOUT A DISSATISFIED GHOST. 


From The Welcome Guest. 
AROUT A DISSATISFIED GHOST. 

I HAVE the misfortune to live in closer 
communion with stars and moonshine than 
is absolutely advisable, inhabiting, as I do, 
the top floor of a house in reduced circum- 
stances, under the immediate superintend- 
ence of a corpulent widow lady, partial to 
“old Tom.” The privacy of my literary 
but leafless Academus is invaded by uproars 
of the most atrocious character, produced by 
“old Tom” and the widow at certain sea- 
sons. My dwelling-place is sombre and un- 
earthly in its aspect, full of draughts and 
darkness; my chairs are Asmodean, my win- 
dows shriek and howl like Bedlamites, the 
appearance of my very bed is spectral. But 
that is neither here nor there. Surrounded 
by such gloomy scenery I saw the Dissatis- 
fied Ghost, whose visit to my solitude I am 
about to make public. 

It was late in the evening when the Ghost 
came. I sat in my bed-chamber, half asleep 
and half awake ; I had fallen into a snooze 
over a stray volume of Scott’s ‘Life of 
Swift,” and my finger was placed on a pas- 
sage which describes the Dean, after his 


marriage with Hester Johnson, riding post- 
haste to Ceybridge to have that fatal dumb 
interview with Vanessa. I was dreaming of 
Whigs and Tories, sinecures, bishoprics, and 


Boodle’s in the time of Queen Anne. I saw 
Jonathan Swift, a little dirty boy, bullying 
other little dirty boys in St. Patrick’s Close. 
I saw him, with his Irish features and that 
ugly look in his eyes, bullying about Sir 
William Temple’s door and borrowing money 
from the Lord Chancellor. I saw him, hob- 
and-nob with Pope and Gay at Twickenham, 
discussing the raw material of “ The Beg- 
gar’s Opera.” I heard him extemporizing 
scandal to Vanessa and talking sentiment to 
Stella. I saw Jonathan Swift in a hundred 
places at once—from Tom Sheridan’s par- 
lor to his own desolate Irish Deanery, and I 
said to myself, “The man is a rascal; his 
sentiment is as disgusting as his ribaldry. I 
don’t like him.” Remembering the man and 
the time, I thought of the famous dialogue 
in the play: “ Your character? No.—Your 
honor? No.—Your eternal salvation? No. 
—A thousand pounds? Ah, there you have 
me.” Thad no sympathy withhim. He was 
a humbug. 


I woke out of my meditation witha start, 
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and snuffed the candles. The house in re- 
duced circumstances felt chilly. I relapsed 
into dreamland. 

‘The man was unhappy,” thought I to my- 
self, “ though deservedly so. He livedlong 
enough to experience the morbid chidings of 
a genius wasted in selfish pursuits; he was 
famous in life as well as after it, but he was 
miserable. His genius wont save him from 
my censure,—he was unprincipled. He in- 
sulted womankind ; he said foul things to 
innocence; of women, this Swift thought fit 
to write filthily. You, Sir Walter Scott, 
good-natured old trump that you are, ask me 
to sympathize with him. I wont and can’t; 
he was a humbug.” 

There was a movement at my elbow; the 
marrow of my bones felt cold. I shivered, 
and snuffed the candles again. There was 
another movement behind me. I turned 
round and saw—the Ghost. 

As palpable, real, fleshy a Ghost as ever 
walked the night: clearly, a Ghost well to 
do in the spiritual world. Internal convic- 
tion assured me that that shabby cassock 
and those draggled silk stockings were not 
human ; otherwise, I should have taken him 
for an elderly stockbroker of eccentric tastes. 
He had clear blue eyes, blue and ghastly, 
bridged with bushy eyebrows ; his complex- 
ion resembling my mellifluous Thames on a 
rainy day; there was cynicism in his fat 
double chin. On the whole, a slovenly ghost, 
ignorant of the earthly blessings of soap and 
water. 

“ Humph!” he ejaculated, looking at me 
fiercely from under his heavy eyebrows. I 
shook a little in my slippers ; but, being by 
nature a courageous man, felt much less 
frightened than might have been anticipated. 
Still, I felt uncomfortable. The rain began 
to moan outside my window, the wind was 
tugging at the tiles above me; the candles 
were burning near the socket, and the spec- 
tral room looked more spectral than ever. 

‘“Humph!” repeated the Ghost, fidgetting 
with a dirty finger in the waistcoat-pocket. 
‘“‘ Well, sir, why do ye disturb me with your 
questions at this time of night ?” 

I looked at my eccentric visitor with con- 
siderable amazement. He was evidently 
sober. But, J disturb the reverend gentle- 
man !—plainly, amad Ghost. He answered 
my thoughts with an angry twitch at his 
waistcoat. 
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* Don’t tell me,” he said, “* don’t tell me. 
The world’s a fool and a liar, sir ; it lies 
against me, though it fearedme once. You, 
sir, have the stupidity to believe it—you too 
consider me a humbug. Ydu’re an ass. I 
scorn ye.” 

This, to say the least of it was unpolite. 

The Ghost, who spoke with a very slight 
touch of the brogue, was far from well bred. 
But he went on, fiercely gesticulating, bully- 
ing at the back of my chair, growling in 
harsh gutturals to the accompaniment of 
wind and rain. 

“Yes, sir, you’re an ass, a ninny; the 
world’s an ass and a ninny; everybody’s an 
ass anda ninny! Why can’t the world let 
me sleep in peace? What have I done to 
merit this dirty treatment? I starved out 
blood and bone and brain for the world. 
She can’t let me alone, sir. She’s a vindic- 
tive, lying old hag, sir; by Heaven she is!” 

By this time the Ghost had talked himself 
into a tolerable passion. His blue eyes 
glared; his mouth foamed: he fidgetted at 
his waistcoat more than ever. I began to 
feel out of my element. Gradually he 
soothed down ; but a dark look lingered in 
his blue eyes. He took a chair and wiped 
his perspiring forehead with a snuffy pocket- 
handkerchief. Presently, I grew bolder, and 
watched his proceedings with feelings of in- 
tense interest. I felt more and more at home 
with him; that puffy, puffy anger of his 
looked so very human. 

“But go on, sir,” continued the Ghost, 

‘with a frown. “ Ask your questions ; I’m 
here to answer ye. You take me for a brute, 
a rascal—don’t tell me a falsehood, I over- 
heard ye. Come, out with it. Jonathan 
Swift isn’t the man to stand talking here till 
cock-crow. Hang it, sir, what’s the matter 
with ye? Do ye take me for my Lord Boling- 
broke?” And the blue eyes grew bluer and 
bluer. 

Jonathan Swift! The dissatisfied manes 
of the author of my immortal “ Gulliver”! 
Here was a visitor with a vengeance. I 
thought of his last days, and quaked in my 
slippers. I cried peccavi to Nemesis, but it 
was no use. I might have put up tolerably 
well with a sane apparition ; but with a pet- 
ulant old Ghost lying under the imputation 
of lunacy, I felt uneasy. What had I to 
say for myself? Nothing; ,so I merely 
trembled and perspired. I glanced at him 
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with a mingled look of awe and veneration; 
he seemed flattered by the respect my timid- 
ity paid him, and his features softened. 

“Now, sir, let us talk over this matter 
sensibly. Pshaw! what d’ye tremble at? I 
sha’n’t eat ye. You take me for a ghoul, a 
vampire, a bloodsucker, eh? Open your 
mouth. What fault have ye to find with 
me?” 

More bullying and blustering. 

Resistance was impossible; I felt com- 
pelled by something within me to think 
over my charges against him. A thousand 
things flashed into my mind all at once: then 
they flashed out again, leaving a residuum 
of hard stories. I said mentally, and I 
couldn’t help it, ‘ Well, then, take your pol- 
itics. You were aturncoat; your principles 
were buried under an ideal heap of profita- 
ble livings. Proof? Under the roof of Sir 
William Temple you professed to acquire the 
passions of the Revolutionist, and the prin- 
ciples of the Whig; you were worldly wise 
in doing so, for your leaders had power and 
place at their disposal. You defended Som- 
ers and the rest, when they were arraigned 
in 1701, but when their affairs still looked 
tolerably bright. When matters looked 
dangerous and the other party came into 
power, you shoved off Addison and Somers 
and rushed over to Toryism, like a humbug 
as you were. Finally, when the queen died 
and you lost all chance of gaining a bishop- 
ric, you turned tail again, and abused all the 
world indiscriminately. You know the rest.” 

The Dissatisfied Ghost heard my mental 
remarks, fired up, and interrupted them. 

“ Stop!” he cried ; “ don’t go any further; 
for I understand ye. You talk stuff, sir— 
the old stuff; ask Tom Sheridan, jolly Tom, 
if I was unprincipled. I don’t mean to say 
that I was better than my fellows, that I was 
absolutely perfect—totus teres atque rotun- 
dus. But mark ye, sir, I stuck by my party 
as long as my party stuck by me. My Lord 
Somers, indeed! Pray, sir, what connection 
had I with my Lord Somers, or any of the 
lot of °em ? I wrote a pamphlet about my 
lord and the other three, and I avowed it 
like a man who meant business. Scurvy 
were the thanks I got forit! Iwas a young 
man then; and ifI thought fit to change my 
opinions in after life, what then? I did as 
the rest of them did. Damme, sir, I might 
have starved if I hadn’t. I was a Church - 
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of England man, a better man than any of 
my brethren ; if I didn’t want ranting Low 
Church knaves to filch my pockets, my breth- 
ren agreed with me. So I shook hands with 
Harley on principle, and played trump cards 
for the Tories. 


found me useful? No, sir. 
respected me. What beggarly benefit did I 
receive from the Tories ? Didn’t Ilose abish- 
opric by writing right out what was in me? 
Pooh! pooh! They pitched into me in 
both Houses. The clergy, hang ’em ! abused 


me; and because they abused me, Harley 
shoved me off with the beggarly rat-hole at 


St. Patrick’s.” 
“You are avoiding the question,” quoth 
I, still mentally. 


borrow money from him. Finally, let me 
remind you of that ugly rumor, asserting 
your desire to assist Bolingbroke to bring in 
the Pretender.” 

“You talk like a jackanapes,” growled 


the Ghost. 


about, every one of ’em; what’s more, sir, 


What had Somers done for 
me? what had Joe Addison done for me? 
Was I going to sacrifice myself and my 
principles because Joe Addison liked me and 
Joe and I were 
friends till the end; Joe, I am proud to say, 


“But how about those 
outrageous passages in ‘The Journal to 
Stella’? You cajole weak-headed recruits 
under your banner; you flatter and pander 
to them; then you abuse them to Miss 
Johnson, calling them knaves and fools. 
You libel my Lord Treasurer, while you 


“ But come, I'll give ye a bit of 
my mind, sir. I hated the swindlers you talk 
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wrote or said was based upon the use and 
legality of popular opinion; and because a 
parcel of mad lords and half-grown lordlings 
were playing that silly game, was I going to 
cut the cards for ’em? Sir, this is going a 
little too far!” 

He continued in this strain for several 
minutes. Evidently, there was no convine- 
ing him that he had played false cards. He 
sweated and bullied like the Dissatisfied 
Ghost that he was. I saw how far personal 
pique went to make up his account, as in- 
deed most accounts, of the matter. By the 
by, I said to myself, “ You wont tell me that 
you were a consistent divine; you can’t.” 

The Ghost heard. He broke out into 
another passion. 

“Tell that to your grandmother, sir, and 
not to Jonathan Swift. I was religious 
enough to feed hungry men and women at 
St. Patrick’s Church. In big London, I 
smelt cant and blarney ; so I sought to drag 
them from their hiding-places. I was a 
High Churchman, every inch of me; but 
some of my brethren were knaves, and I 
hinted so.” 

“¢ Let me remind you, Dean, that you per- 
petrated a book—a very clever book, no 
doubt—called ‘The Tale of a Tub.’ Honest 
Churchmen found fault with both book and 
author ; justly, I think.” 

‘“‘T tell ye again, sir, that I found cant 
and blarney under their ecclesiastical cas- 
socks ; and I wasn’t the man to bow down 
and worship them, bad as ye think me. The 





they hated me. There was no love lost be- | slander of the world is blunt and meaning- 

tween us. Why, they treated me like a |less—telum imbelle sine ictu. The world 

dog, and I bit them—hard, deep, and the! said I wasn’t a Christian. Sir, I was a bet- 

wound galled. They trembled before my | ter Christian than the world, when she 

Lord Berkeley’s chaplain, as they trembled ‘taught Irishmen to insult me at Dublin. I 

before the Dean of St. Patrick’s; and why? say that there’s more Christianity in the 

Because he spoke out for the people’s rights book ye prate about than there was in all 

and hisown. Harkee, the scoundrels sought the churches bundled together. If I showed 

to stop my mouth with their beggarly dean- | Cant her own image, and called Blarney by 

ery; but they failed, sir, they failed. Even her right name, what then? Hang me, sir! 

my Lord Bolingbroke hated me, and because the fellows—that Archbishop Sharpe among 

I knew his secrets, There sat my lord, guz- | the number—knew how to recognize their | 
zling over his cups with Dick Steele and a| own faces in my mirror. Neither priests 
pack of other wine-bibbers, while I worked nor laymen like to be called uncomely. 
for him, crammed him, and sought to keep Consequently, they said I was no Christian, 
him sober. You know how I was rewarded; and you believe them. They lied, sir.” 

you know how my own country rewarded! “Polemics, sir,’ he added, after a mo- 
me. I, Jonathan Swift, connive at bringing ment, more calmly, “spoil piety. I made 
in the card-playing, brainless boy over the myself no better by writing polemical books ; 
Channel! Why, sir, every word I ever the world knew me only as a testy Irishman, 
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who dealt in sledge-hammer logic. Iwas a 
proud man and an ambitious—I’d better own 
it. But I was proud of my brains, sir, and 
had a nobler ambition than ye give me credit 
for. IfI wanted a bishopric, I wanted it for 
right reasons. I wanted leisure to do some- 
thing worthy the stuff of which God Almighty 
made me. The world involved me in her 
jars and quarrels. I wasted my precious 
brains in verse-writing and pamphleteering. 
My heart ached, and my brain had to crush 
it down. The world drove me mad, sir; 
the world taught me to hate myself; she 
teaches nincompoops like you to cast stones 
at me, I wish to rest in peace.” 

He paused again, wiped his brow, and con- 
tinued, hotly,— 

“ Bad or good, I wasn’t the sycophant ye 
think me. I spoke out my mind like aman; 
if I wanted cash, I told my Lord Treasurer 
he owed it me. That was why they hated 
me, the mean-spirited blackguards. Where 
I found talent, I respected it ; where I found 
stupidity with a title, I sneered at it. I 
taught fools with coronets to recognize the 
aristocracy of intellect. What if I bullied 
and blustered a little? They hated me, and 
IT couldn’t help it. I taught them to know 
their level, sir. You say I had no love in 


TISFIED GHOST. 


coolness. He saw clearly that bullying was 
of no avail. 

** People call me a woman-hater. Fools! 
I was rather fond of the little creatures than 
otherwise. But I was as proud as Lucifer ; 
I chose to look higher than saucer-eyes, 
patches, and ball-room dolls. I liked them, 
I say, just as ye like sunshine when you’ve 
nothing else to do but to bask in it. I had 
a head on my shoulders, and bishop or no 
bishop when I made up my mind to do a 
ithing, I did it. I swore that no woman 
should hold reins in my house, and I kept 
my word. I wasn’t the man to eat bitter 
olives, merely because they looked tempting 
on the outside. If they grew rotten was it 
my fault? No.” 

“ Poor arguments, and worse ethics. The 

wiser and better a man is,the more he respects 
_womankind, excusing their little follies for 
the sake of their holy mission.” 

“Pooh, pooh! that was my creed once, I 
dare say. Every lad without a family talks 
like that, sir. Humbug! Now, sir. You 
think that those two bits of girls were vic- _ 
timized by me, eh?” 

“*T said so.” 

“ What if I say that those innocent things 
in petticoats, victimized Jonathan Swift? 








me; there ye lie, sir. Ask Joe Addison, ask 
ath Sheridan, ask the poor rascals I fed | 


me. Fools didn’t know it. 
Johnson hardly knew it.” 

_ “Surely,” I said,catching at his last words, 
“ surely you don’t mean to tell me that your 
conduct to Mrs. Johnson and to Miss Van- | 
homrigh was not that of a villain? If you) 
can exonerate yourself, Dr. Swift, I shall 
only be too happy. But allow me to state, 
in the first place, that my notions of morality 
are very different from any you have yet 
propounded. I confess, indeed, the world 
did much to corrupt you; but you were a 
man of genius, and ought to have acted con- 
scientiously. With regard to your connec- 
tion with the unfortunate women alluded to, 
my mind, like that of the world, is made up 
But still, I am at your service; defend your- 
self.” 


Little Hester 


The Ghost rose from his chair, and began 
to pace up and down the room excitedly. 
whenever his eye caught mine, it sank 
abashed ; I had cowed the apparition by my 


for a moment. 
|who taught a little bright-eyed thing at 
-Temple’s and patted her head once or twice 


What if Jonathan Swift, who bullied my 
Lord Bolingbroke, and talked scandal with 


and clothed in Ireland, if I had no love in | mad Dick Steele, was no more than a toy 


in the hands of two sentimental young dolls, 
who pretended to condemn rattling Wortley 


‘Montague for pooh-poohing my little love- 
/sick Cupid, Alexander Pope ?” 


* Nonsense!” 
“Hark ye! Place yourself in my shoes 
Think of Jonathan Swift, 


perhaps, waking up, one fine morning, to 
find the bright-haired thing grown a good- 
looking girl, head over ears in love with him. 
Circumspicite! What see ye, from the poor 
devil of a tutor’s point of view? A pretty- 
faced child, with some hundred pounds in 


. cash. Suppose you have a will of your own, 


which conquers your first mad impulse to 
marry her off-hand; you weigh matrimony 
against your chances in the world, and find 
the former wanting. You want something 
besides brats and love ina cottage. So you 
try to wean Miss of her passion; you do 
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your best to drain it out of her. You don’t 
succeed : whois to blame, then? Why, sir, 
I don’t exactly see why a man of genius is 
bound to immolate himself, because a girl 
who doesn’t know her own mind takes a 
fancy to him.” 

‘“‘ But Hester Johnson did know her own 
mind; she was a woman, not a sentimental 
girl. Not know her own mind!” 

“ Say she did, sir, say she did; what fol- 
lows? I am putting the case to you as 
Swift, Hester Johnson’s tutor, saw it. The 
world had kicked him up and down her 
dirty alleys; he had seen a good many 
women, principally bad or weak ones. He 
didn’t thiffk much of ’em. Had he any 
reason to believe this little chit any better 
than the rest? He said to himself, ‘ Miss 
here sets her cap at me; she offers me so 
many pounds English to marry her off-hand. 
But I’m not going to tie myself to the apron- 
strings of awoman.’ He was wrong, I know ; 
he found out that to his cost afterwards. 
He didn’t throw flat rebellion into Miss’ face. 
He tried to cure her of her folly by degrees ; 
but he didn’t succeed. As for the story 
about the girl Waryng, it was all humbug. 
He was free as air.” 

He paused for a moment, frowning at 
me from under those heavy eyebrows. 

“ What if Iadd,” he went on, “ that Hes- 
ter’s tutor had a heart big enough to under- 
stand how a marriage with his pupil would 
only make her miserable for life? Sir, if I 
misunderstood that girl, I at least understood 
myself. I struggled with Satan, partly for 
her sake, and gained the mastery. My vic- 
tory proved fatal to the looker-on.” 

“ Let us suppose all these statements to be 
true or plausible. Do they extenuate your 
conduct to Miss Johnson after she was your 
wedded wife ?” 

The Dissatisfied Ghost groaned ere he an- 
swered my question. 

“The world had maddened and enraged 
me when I married her. I married her asa 
doctor would bleed a patient, to keep her in 
the land of the living. But the world had 
soured me. I thought men knaves and 
women fools—and I made up my mind to live 
apart. Could Jonathan Swift, insulted and 
hardened as he was, dream of broken hearts ? 
I can’t excuse that part of my life. I was 
worse than mad, then. I was hunted down 
and driven into that marriage like a dog. I 
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tried to save myself, sir; but I couldn’t. I 
knew what was coming. I knew that I 
wasn’t the man to make a wife happy. My 
blood had been drained out of me; I was 
the curse of all who knew me. Sir, you ask 
me who killed Hester Johnson? and I an- 
swer, the world, not Jonathan Swift, who 
was its instrument, killed her. Sic transit 
gloria mundi: poor little Stella died. Ihad 
never loved her; I liked her as a man likes 
fresh air; she was cleaner than your fine 
ladies of quality. If I had married her so 
many years before, she would have died so 
much the sooner. The little thing had seen 
only my bright side (bang it, sir, I had a 
bright side) and after our marriage she saw 
my dark side. What then? I had known 
it.” 

‘¢ And Vanessa, Dean, what of her?” 

I had grown quite familiar with the Dis- 
satisfied Ghost. 

“ What of her, sir, what of her? quantum 
sufficit 2 Well, sir, look back a little. Esther 
Vanhomrigh meets Doctor Swift when he 
has made a bit of a name by exposing 
blarney. Young madam is young and given 
to verse-writing ; she shows him her verses, 
and he touches ’em up a bit—with fair fa- 
therly words. But by and by she takes it 
into her little head to fall in love with Mr. 
Preceptor. Mr. Preceptor’s eyes are opened, 
and he tries to hang back. She offers to run 
away with and marry him. He remembers 
another little jade over in old Ireland, and 
offers Vanessa his friendship and esteem— 
in other words, every rap of sentiment he 
has left to give her. She wont hear of it. 
Mr. Preceptor runs off to Ireland, and young 
madam follows him. Whatcanhedo? He 
is deliberating, when out comes Miss’ letter. 
Stella is jealous and ill, sir; the letter upsets 
her. Mr. Preceptor is not an angel, so he 
gets into a deuce of a passion.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me—” 

‘¢ 1 mean to tell ye that I was an old fool. 
I went among the girls when I’d nothing else 
to do, and they victimized me. ’Od rot it, 
sir, what had I done that every half-grown 
Miss Impudence should adore me? I wagged 
my tongue a little, chatting among ’em, and 
out came the girls to kneel at my feet and 
ask meto marry ’em. You tell me Vanessa 
died. What did she die for! Because Jona- 
than Swift offered her his friendship, and 
when she hunted him down like a dog got 
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into a passion with her! It’s the way of 
women, sir; they’re only fit for love-making, 
weeping, and dying. Women were my bad 
genii, sir—worse luck to ’em!” 

He paused; but I made no comment. He 
had certainly propounded a highly original 
view of the matter ; just such a view as he 
probably took when in life. It was as well 
to understand it. 

“ Jonathan Swift may have sinned like the 
rest of ye,” he cried, after a pause; “ but 
he had twenty times more cause to sin. Lit- 
tle was the light he ever saw in the world! 
Yes, sir, I’ve left ye all the brain I had in 
me—all the fun, all the heart, all the truth I 
had in me. You read my books, and pay 
me for ’em by mocking the misery ye caused. 
Did I sin? Then stone me, ye that are sin- 
less.” 

I followed him with my eyes as he walked, 
gesticulating fiercely, up and down my room. 

* And now, sir, I’ve given ye my account 
of the matter. I could have told ye more; 
but I didn’t. If you’ve nothing more to ask, 
hold your tongue, and don’t summon mie 





here again, to answer for the world’s sins. 
I want to sleep in peace.” 

I held down my head, thinking. When I 
looked up, the Dissatisfied Ghost was gone. 
I started, feeling chilly; a groggy sort of 
haziness surrounded me. Something tum- 
bled from my knees with noise. I opened 
my eyes, rubbed them, and saw Sir Walter’s 
volume lying at my feet. I looked at my 
watch—dear me, past midnight! Could I 
have been dreaming ? 


“Dream or no dream,” said I to myself, 
asI slipped into the spectral bed, “ dream 
or no dream, let him sleep in peage. Ican’t 
take his own view of this case as moral evi- 
dence ; but still, it is suggestive. The world 
sinned against him, he sinned against the 
world ; he suffered for both. Come, flock 
around my knees, happy children, young and 
old! Let us read those wise and merry sto- 
ries about the Giants and Lilliputians; let 
us laugh and shout and sing with Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver, while Jonathan Swift sleeps 
the long sleep in peace!” 





A Lucky Cuess-PLayver.—Chess is always 
an absorbing game, and numerous anecdotes are 
told of various chess-players, who, be they good 
or bad, never like to be beaten. It is said thata 
certain Ferrand, Count of Flanders, was very 
fond of the game, and played constantly with 
his wife, who always vanquished him; and the 
result was a mutual hatred between them, which 
came to such a height that when the count was 
taken prisoner, she allowed him to remain a long 
time in confinement, though she could easily 
have obtained his release. When the Duke de 
Nivernois was in England, he went privately 
into Norfolk to pay a visit, attended only by 
one servant. During their progress, a heavy 
shower obliged them to stop at a house by the 
road-side. The master was a clergyman, and 
the curate of the parish, with an income of 
eighty pounds a year to maintain a wife and six 
children. Le, not knowing the rank of his visi- 
tor, berzed of him to come in and dry himself. 
The Duke accepted the hospitality, borrowed 
some dry stockings and slippers, and warmed 
himself at the fire. After some time, the rain 
not abating, the duke observed a chess-board. 
Himself passionately fond of the game, he asked 





the clergyman if he also played. The latter 
told him he could, but found it difficult to get 
an antagonist. The two were soon deeply en- 
gaged in their play—the clergyman playing so 
well that he won every game, which, for a won- 
der, did not fret the duke, who was much pleased 
to find so able an opponent, and one who could 
afford him so much amusement. Before he left 
he inquired into the means and prospects of his 
host, and, writing down his address, departed 
without discovering his own rank. Some months 
clapsed ; the clergyman thought no more of the 
matter, when one evening a note was presented 
to him with the following contents: ‘ The 
Duke de Nivernois’ compliments to the Rev. 
Mr. ——. In remembrance of the good drubbing 
he gave him at chess, he begs he will accept the 
living of ——, worth £400 per annum; and 
that he will wait upon his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle, on Friday next, to thank him for the 
same.” The poor clergyman was some time 
before he could imagine it to be anything buta 
jest, and hesitated to obey the mandate. His 
wife, however, persuaded him to make the trial, 
when he found, to his unspeakable satisfaction 
and gratitude, the contents of the note to be 
literally true. 
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THE DEFORMED AND THEIR MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


From The Psychological Journal. 

THE DEFORMED AND THEIR MENTAL 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Farr forms and mental excellence, do they 
go together? Are we what our bodies make 
us? Does the mind answer to the shape 
of our heads, spines, and limbs? Are the 
profiles of Cicero or Marcus Aurelius, such 
as they are represented in the sculptures of 
the Campidoglio at Rome, emblematic of the 
talents and virtues so eloquently expressed 
in the histories of their lives and writings ? 
Or, is the wonderful repose carved on the 
features of the first Napoleon, the sublime 
ideal of Austerlitz or St. Helena, Waterloo 
or Marengo? The chief charm in the coun- 
tenance of Byron is the poetic fire that beams 
from his cye and forehead, for the rest of his 
face is not formed upon the best of models. 
Byron imagined that there was a strong re- 
semblance between himself and Marcus Au- 
relius; and, perhaps, at first sight the re- 
semblance is striking ; but the nose, mouth, 
and chin of Aurelius are indicative of the 
highest moral perfection, whereas those of 
Byron betray the grossest sensuality. 

Thersites is described by Homer as the 


ugliest man that came to Troy, and Ulysses 
says he had never met with a more disagree- 
able creature. He was squint-eyed, or, as 
Buttman translates it, bandy, with one leg 


shorter than the other. His head was 
peaked and partially bald, or scattered over 
with thin hair. He had a squeaking voice, 
a spiteful temper, and a saucy mode of 
speech. His spine was gibbous between the 
shoulders. The noblest in the camp were 
the butt of his cynical impertinence, and he 
was withal a coward. Ulysses struck him 
with his staff, and Agamemnon upbraided 
him in public, without effect.* 

This accurate description is the earliest 
we have of diseased spine. Itis earlier than 
that of Hippocrates by five centuries at 
least. The physiological as well as the 
psychological characters of the Iliad are 
touched with the hand of a master. The ac- 
count that Helen gives to Priam, in the third 
book, is unrivalled as a piece of graphic 
writing. The scene passes before you, and 
each person, as he is mentioned, lives, moves, 
and speaks with the air and manners proper 
tohimself. The fierce Ajax has broad shoul- 
ders and a strongly built frame. Ulysses is 


* JL ii, 211. Butt. Lez. p. 641. 
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short with an expansive chest and a grave 
deportment; Menelaus is fair-haired and 
mild in temper ; Agamemnon, tall, athletic, 
and graceful; Achilles, long-legged; and 
Hector distinguished by his handsome coun- 
tenance, sparkling eyes, and exact muscular 
proportions.* The prettiest man among 
them is Nireus, who, singularly enough, is, 
like the ugly Thersites a great coward. ¢ 

The dwarf, if not a humpback, isa ricket 
with the chief characteristics of spinal dis- 
ease. People of diminutive, as well as of 
gigantic proportions, are seldom more sound 
in mind than they are in body. Their tem- 
per is malicious or stupid, cruel or weak ; 
and their passions are ungovernable and 
brutal, or they have no passion at all. The 
salacity of the dwarf is only too well known. 
Ariosto makes use of this propensity to point 
one of his stories with the epigrammatic 
humor so peculiarly his own. The taleturne 
upon a fair lady, the wife of a handsome 
Italian, choosing as her paramour a grace- 
less humpback, who treats her as his mis- 
tress with disdain, and serves her base pas- 
sion with the coolest effrontery. If like goes 
to like, the lady must have been as de- 
formed in taste as the dwarf in person, with 
whom she took her pastime. { 

To which of the two shall we award the 
meed of merit in power of speech and fancy 
—to blind Melesegenes, thence Homer 
called, or to the incomparable Ariosto? 
Which fatigues us the soonest, the ancient 
or the medieval bard? Perhaps, no one can 
decide but those who have seen the south of 
France, the land of Orlando Furioso, or the 
broad Hellespont and the shores of Troy. 
In point of good taste and fineness of exe- 
cution, the Greek excels the Italian poet; 
but the extravaganzas of Ariosto are too 
good to part with, and the wild fire of his, 
genius never blazes in vain. 

The idea of eccentricity of character be- 
ing allied to eccentricity of form has not es- 
caped the shrewd mind of Sir Walter Scott. 
In the Lay of the Last Minstrel, the elfin 
page is introduced with a vivacity and pre-, 
cision which leads us to believe that Sir 
Walter had some living being of the same 
description in his eye :— 

“‘ Little he ate, and less he spoke, 

Nor mingled with the menial folk ; 


* Il. iii, 216. t JL. ii. 671. 
¢ Orlando Furioso, Canto xxviii. 











And oft apart his arms he tost, 
And often muttered, Lost, lost, lost ! 
He was waspish, arch, and litherlic, 
But well Lord Cranstoun served he ; 
And of his service was full fain, 
For once he had been ta’en and slain. 
And it had not been for his ministry. 
All between home and hermitage 
Talked of Lord Cranstoun’s goblin page.” 
Canto ii., 32. 


In private practice, it is not unusual to 
meet with patients like Scott’s elfin page, or 
Ariosto’s dwarf. Sometimes it runs in fam- 
ilies, particularly in those where marriages 
have been contracted between kith and kin. 
Account for it as we may, such connections 
are productive of monstrosities, simpletons, 
or dwarfs. One of the children, a son or 
daughter, absorbs all the intelligence and 
strength of the rest. Of the remainder, one 
is too tall, another too short, a third bow- 
legged, and a fourth nothing more than a 
stunted nonentity. Spinal disease, con- 
sumption, or insanity is their common prop- 
erty. The medical attendant is seldom ab- 
sent from their door. As they grow up, the 
boys become profligates or incapables, who 
are eventually laid aside by the world and 
left to shift for themselves. They end by 
becoming wearisome dependants on their 
betters, or sink into sots supported upon a 
pittance doled out to them weekly by some 
unseen hand. As to the girls, if they marry, 
they quickly fall into interminable ill-health, 
and help to fill up that dreary catalogue of 
ovarian and uterine maladies, of which they 
hope to be cured at last so long as their hus- 
bands have a fee to spare. Their minds 
suffer With their bodies. Their nervous fan- 
cies are real. They are never free from 
pain. Their home is their hospital, and do- 
mestic comfort is at an end. When their 
means are large, a long life is spent in the 
pursuit of health and in the gratification of 
an egotism which amounts to mental aberra- 
tion. 

Many of these cases are met with in chil- 
dren who have sprung from a late marriage 
or a drunken father. The wine or spirit 
drinker engenders an ill-health which is sin- 
gularly visible in his offspring. The puny 
child, or dwarfish adult, comes of this source. 
The pale and beardless face that meets us in 
the busy streets is the unmistakable evidence 
of his parentage. Even dogs may be dwarfed 
by dosing them with alcohol. The functions 
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are arrested and development stopped. The 
bony structure suffers the most, although, 
very likely, the brain and spinal cord take 
the lead in the course of defective organiza- 
tion. 

Misery, mental and bodily, is entailed on 
the first, second, or third generations, when 
the breed ceases, if it have not already be- 
come extinct in the first. Convulsions and 
palsy carry off not a few. The rickety live 
the longest, albeit, they fill up their place in 
the world with pain and sorrow, a vexation 
to themselves and a care to all around them. 
Hence it comes to pass that deformed per- 
sons are proverbially disagreeable and per- 
verse, for they cannot keep pace with their 
companions, while it is impossible for them 
to live apart, and destitution to lag behind. 

In the character of Richard III. all these 
qualities are well portrayed, as he descants 
upon his own deformity. It evidently had 
the worst effect upon his whole life. He 
was not formed to amble in a lady’s cham- 
ber; the dogs barked at him in the streets ; 














and the sight of his own shadow in the sun 


irritates him to the last degree of virulence. ' 


He feels that the world scouts him as an ill- 
begotten thing, and he vows revenge upon 
the world in return. He had the opportu- 
nity and the power of doing so, and he 
wreaks his vengeance even to his own cost. 
The cruel sarcasms he vents against himself, 
and the stinging consciousness he betrays of 
his imbecility as a man, remind us of the 
petulance with which Lord Byron resented 
the slightest allusion to his club-foot, or 
shrunk with morbid sensitiveness from the 
glance of a stranger casually looking towards 
the spot upon which he was standing. The 
bodily uneasiness finds a poor relief in utter- 
ing sharp sayings and bitter invectives, which 
creates enemies at every word, or make the 
careless laugh and good men sigh. 

It was out of this class that the royal jest- 
ers and buffoons used to be selected. They 
were looked upon with a degree of wonder 
amounting almost to superstition ; and, were 





it not for the barbarity and ignorance of the 
age in which they were fostered about the 
courts of princes and nobles, we might be 
tempted to regard the custom of retaining 
them as a dull satire on the favorites of 
kings. 

Hippocrates has already described these 
pitiable cripples ages ago. Their long backs, 
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short legs, and long arms; their small hands, 
narrow chests, protuberant larynx, shrill 
voices, and poking heads, were signs that 
did not escape his notice. He says, if they 
are fleshy and plump, they live to be old; 
but if they are lean, they die early, generally 
at or before sixty. 

The reader will remember the Black Dwarf 
in the Waverley Novels. Pliny in his Nat- 
ural History tells us* that the celebrated 
historian, Tacitus, had a brother who was a 
perfect monstrosity. In three years he grew 
six feet and nine inches—in tria cubita tri- 
ennio adolevisse. He was able to walk, but 
in a slow heavy pace, and was dull of appre- 
hension almost to stupidity. He died of 
sudden spasms, and violent contractions of 
the nervous system. No likeness of Tacitus 
himself has come down tous. But if he was 
like his model emperor, Vespasian, he had, 
according to numismatic authority, a vast 
head, a long back, short legs, and small arms 
—unmistakable signs of rachitis, whether 
they be found in the person of a victorious 
Roman emperor, or in that of his not less 
highly talented admirer, the author of the his- 
tory of his times, and the acute annalist of 
his age and manners. Vespasian’s head was 
most remarkable for its prodigious size, and 
argued a character greatly above or below 
mediocrity. His talents were entirely of a 
military kind. He was certainly supersti- 
tious, for he cured a deaf man and a para- 
lytic by his imperial touch.t But his sense 
of the fine arts was dull, since he forgot him- 
self, and fell asleep in the presence of Nero, 
as that despot was reciting his own verses to 
the sound of his lute. For this dire offence, 
Vespasian ran the risk of forfeiting his life, 
except, adds Tacitus, that his superior genius 
or destiny reserved him for the conquest of 
Judea.t 


Large trunks with short legs are mostly 
significant of gross dispositions, and, if the 
head be large, of a relentless and determined 
character. In Gil Blas, the prime minister 
of the King of Spain is described as a de- 
formity of this sort. The portrait comprises 
too many particulars for it to be otherwise 
than original. He was a tall man, much 
above the common size, and he would have 


* Pliny, Nat. Hist., Lib. vii. 12. 

t Tacit. Hist., iv. 81. Statim conversa ad usum 
manus, ac ceeco reluxit dies. 

$ Tacit. Annal., xvi. 5. 
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been thought fat even among the corpulent. 
He was so high-shouldered that he looked like 
a humpback, although this was not the case ; 
and his head was so large, that it was thrown 
forwards, and rested on his chest. His hair 
was black and straight, his visage long, his 
complexion sallow, his lips compressed, and 
his chin pointed and projecting. ‘ This was 
certainly not the figure of a refined gentle- 
man,” says Gil Blas, “‘ but he was agreeable 
enough whenever he pleased, and just the 
reverse whenever it served his interests, or 
suited his fancy, to be so. A libertine, an 
autocrat, and an intriguer, he at last came 
to ruin.” * 

There is a medium size, above or below 
which safe talents are rarely found; and 
there is also a safe complexion, blended of 
the ruddy, black,and brown. The most en- 
ergetic persons are of the brown tempera- 
ment, and those of great action and discern- 
ment usually have aquiline noses. Julius 
Cesar’s was a small slender figure, with a 
long neck and a round but not a very large 
head. Nelson and Napoleon were both 
small men, and the great Duke of Welling- 
ton was not large. St. Athanasius was so 
small, that a young lady shut him up in her 
wardrobe, and saved him from the emissa- 
ries of Constantius, who were in hot pursuit 
after him throughout Alexandria.t Levi, 
the Publican, known as St. Matthew, was a 
very little man; which accounts for his 
climbing up the sycamore-tree to see what 
was passing. St. Thomas, the Apostle, has 
given his name to streets in some of the cap- 
itals of Europe, on account of his diminutive 
stature, as that of Little St. Thomas Apostle 
in the city of London. St. Augustine was 
also small, and so was his mother. Monica, 
if we may trust the traditional effigies of 
them both, which we have seen in the crypt 
of the magnificent cathedral at Bourges, 
Central France. AXsop was small and hump- 
backed ; and so was that crooked little thing 
that asked questions, Pope the poet. And Al- 
exander the Great had a wry neck. The great 
Apostle St. Paul was, if we may trust the 
Byzantine historian Nicephorus,t crooked 
and slightly stooping, small in stature, and 
of a contracted figure, of a fair complexion, 
bald, and prematurely old. 


* Gil Blas, Livre xi. c. 4. 





+ Gibbon, xxi. 
t Nicephorus, Lib. ii. c. 87. 
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The incentive in Byron, says Moore, was 
that mark of deformity on his person, by an 
acute sense of which he was stung into the 
ambition of being great.* 


“Deformity is daring. 
It is its essence to o’ertake mankind 
By heart and soul, and make itself equal— 
Ay, the superior of the rest. There is 
A spur in its halt movements, to become 
All that others cannot, in such things 
As still are free to both, to compensate 
For stepdame Nature’s avarice at first.” 

Deformed Transformed. 


Adopting the sentence of the mighty By- 
ron, we may conclude with the words of 
Lord Bacon, which the poet apparently had 
in his mind when he penned the foregoing 
lines: “That whosoever has anything fixed 
in his person that doth induce contempt, has 
also a perpetual spur in himself to rescue 
and deliver himself from scorn; therefore 
all deformed persons are extremely bold.”+ 

One of the most able, if not the most 
highly favored, of Louis XIV.’s marshals, 


was a sickly humpback, the Duke of Lux- 
embourg. 


“ He had,” says Lord Macaulay,f “a huge 
pointed hump on his back, and was not only 
very ugly, but very diminutive also. His 
constitution was of the feeblest kind, and he 
was at once a valetudinarian and a voluptu- 
ary. His morals were none of the purest. 
He had great qualities, a rare judgment, and 
a singular presence of mind. Indeed, his 
sickly and distorted body seemed to derive 
health and vigor from disaster and dismay. 
At the battle of Steinkirke, where he was 
manifestly taken by surprise, the victory was 
———_ owing tu the coolness and intrepid- 
ity with which he faced the critical conjunc- 
ture, and restored the order of battle.” 


Many more instances might be quoted— 
but enough ; so severe a disease cannot but 
inflict a lasting impression on the sufferer. 
It may be a good, but it is more often an 
evil impression, that spreads its influence 
far and wide. The census of 1851 enumer- 
ates 409,207 cases of deformity for England 
and Wales, and of these 90,277 resided in 


* Moore's Life of Byron, p. 306. Murray, 1860. 
¢t Bacon's Essay, iv. 


¢ Macaulay, vol. iv. p. 277. 





London, The returns from the manufactur- 
ing districts speak of distorted spines ap all 
but universal. Nor is the complaint limited 
to those who are deprived of the coxnforts of 
life, for it is just as frequent among the more 
affluent classes. Infirmity of mind and in- 
aptitude to the common offices of life, and 
undeveloped puberty in both sexes, are con- 
stantly reported. Few, if any of them, are 
fit for the army. Out of six hundred and 
thirteen recruits, only two hundred and 
thirty-eight were approved for service ;, the 
rest were rejected as not strong enough to 
serve in the defence of their country.* 

It is the same in France as in England. 
At Orleans the number of deformities met 
with is marvellous. Whole families of ban- 
dy-legged and humpbacked may be seen 
walking along the streets of that sunny 
town. The cathedral on Sundays is thronged 
with them ; they intermarry, and thus prop- 
agate the disease. While sitting in the 
boulevards at Périgueux, the chief town of 
Perigord, in 1858, three humybacks passed 
usin as many minutes. Dwarfs, humpbacks, 
and squint-eyed abound in the Pyrenees. ' 
The Spanish peasantry that cross the border 
are small and contemptible. The finest fig- 
ures are those of the Basques women, who 
may be seen at Bayonne, Bagnéres de 
Bigorre, and various parts of the Basses 
Pyrénées, carrying pitchers of water on their 
heads, and tripping along as upright as a 
dart. Our very kind hostess at the Hotel 
du Pare at pretty little Dijon, was herself a 
humpback. 

The evil, however, is not a modern one. 
Hippocrates could never have described it so 
accurately had it not been common in his 
days. The cause of it is a deep question, 
which would require a treatise by itself, al- 
though it is not difficult to divine it. Our 
object, however, in this article has been to 
show its mental peculiarities and psycholog- 
ical bearing, and to bring before the pro- 
fession and the public the consideration of a 
question which concerns the domestic, the 
political, and the sanitary condition of the 
population in the highest degree. 


* A Letter to the Working Classes, etc. By H. 
Drummoud, M.P. London, 1859. Bosworth and 
Harrison. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
NIGGER MINSTRELSY. 


ABOUT a quarter of a century’ since, a 
large proportion of the people of London 
gave themselves up to one of those fits of 
idolatry which seem so strangely at variance 
with the generally phlegmatic character of 
our race. For the first time they were made 
familiar with the sort of negro who forms an 
element of modern American life ; and the 
hideous laugh, the wild gestures, and strange 
dialect with which they were regaled by the 
then celebrated “ Jim Crow Rice,” produced 
in them such a novel mixture of wonder and 
delight that they could not do less than fall 
down and worship their eccentric instructor. 
So “Jim Crow” became a fixed idea with 
the Cockneys, referred to in countless ways 
and manifested in countless shapes. To the 
chimney-picces of the middle classes, where 
Tom, Jerry, and Logic, Madame Vestris as 
Giovanni, and Liston as Paul Pry, had pre- 
viously been placed as household “ gods,” 
the effigy of the shabby negro was elevated 
with all honor, and aspiring youths who were 
famed for “a good song” regarded a suc- 
cessful imitation of Mr. Rice’s vocal per- 
formances as an object worthy of the most 
soaring ambition. Then the burden of Jim 
Crow’s song, “Turn about, wheel about,” 
illustrated by a rotary movement on the part 
of the singer, was caught with avidity by the 
small satirists of the day, who, when they 
wished to stigmatize statesmen or journals 
with an habitual readiness to change their 
political principles, found an apt and uni- 
versally intelligible illustration of their mean- 
ing in the revolving figure of Jim Crow. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Rice’s per- 
formance was of a kind entirely novel to 
Europe, and that his representation of the 
negro of modern life must be set down as an 
important item in that course of ethnologi- 
cal instruction which at long intervals is 
given to the body of the people at places of 
public amusement. The comic black, who 
had become a familiar figure to the London- 
ers prior to the arrival of Mr. Rice, was a 
fanciful personage, whose neatly striped 
dress, red slippers, bare legs, and huge ear- 
rings separated him completely from the 
actual world, and he was accepted as a con- 
vention, like the ordinary figures of panto- 
mimes. The learned, we believe, have de- 
cided that the old stage black borrowed his 





dress from the negroes of the Spanish colo- 
nies; but that was a point which playgoers 
never thought to investigate thirty years ago, 
when they were perfectly content to behold 
a citizen of their own day attired after the 
fashion immortalized by Hogarth, and found 
nothing exceptional in a Falstaff who ap- 
peared as a sort of military Punchinello, with 
obvious leanings towards the costume of 
William III. The black man with the blue 
and white stripes was the black whom every- 
body went to see, without asking any ques- 
tions as to his origin; and a very funny fel- 
low he was. From the stage he has now 
passed away, but his literary monument may 
be found in the old musical comedy, the Pad- 
lock, to the perusal of which those of our 
readers who care about the stage may not 
unprofitably devote a spare hour. Mungo 
in the Padlock is the best specimen of the 
old conventional black. 

No contrast could be more complete than 
that between the exceedingly neat negro to 
whom we have just referred and the ragged, 
uncouth vagabond who was introduced to 
the Londoners by “Jim Crow Rice.” But 
in his very shabbiness there was an attrac- 
tion. “ Lelaid, voila le beau,” is said to have 
been the esthetical maxim adopted by M. 
Victor Hugo when he composed tie story of 
Quasimodo, and there is no doubt that the 
shabby—not in character, but in costume— 
is greatly relished by playgoers of every 
grade. The charm of the ‘ Wandering Min- 
strel,” represented by Mr. Robson to the 
delight of the most aristocratic audience, 
lies not only in his song and in his dialect, 
but in his tatters; and an Irishman who 
fastens his coat with a skewer, and substi- 
tutes a hayband for a stocking, is welcomed 
not only as a man and a brother, but as a 
peculiarly interesting member of the species. 
In song, dance, rags, dialect, and gesticula- 
tion, Mr. Rice was alike acceptable, and the 
world was surprised to find that a black face 
could be associated with attributes once 
monopolized by the inhabitants of St. Giles’ 
and Whitechapel. Billy Waters, the one- 
legged black fiddler, copied—if not literally 
taken—from the streets to embellish Zom 
and Jerry, and Agamemnon, the attendant 
negro of the elder Mr. Charles Mathews’ 
Jonathan in England, had indeed preceded 
Jim Crow, and had earned their share of no- 


| toriety, but they were too much in the back- 
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ground to become the leading idols of a pe-|tertainment, too, was entirely novel. The 
riod ; and although the respect paid to Billy | minstrels sat in a row of which the two ex- 
Waters amounted to a sort of hero-worship, | tremiti¢és were respectively occupied by the 
heightened by the circumstance that he was | artists on the “ bones ” and the tambourine, 
a fact as well as a figure, he had a formid- | These, who were somewhat more in the fore- 
able rival in Dusty Bob, who still lives in | ground than the players on the banjo and 
memory as the type of the old London Dust- | violin, were the humorists of the party, 
man. throwing themselves into grotesque atti- 
The worship of Jim Crow was as short- | tudes during the performance of the music, 
lived as it was ardent; for though his per- | and filling up the intervals of song with ver- 
formance was novel, it could be very easily | bal jokes of the kind in which the clowns of 
imitated, and an English actor named Dunn, | the equestrian ring are wont to indulge. Mr. 
who simply copied Mr. Rice, was soon con-| Pell, who himself was ‘ bones,” — for the 
sidered his successful rival by the lower class | word at last came to denote the player as 
of playgoers, whose opinion with respect to | well as the instrument,—had really favored 
certain branches of art is by no means to be | London with a new sensation. With the 
despised. What with the original, and his | castanet, as an accompaniment to the ele- 
imitators, and the repetitions of the “‘ Turn | gant Spanish dances of Taglioni and Duver- 
about” song in every nook and corner, peo- | nay, everybody had become familiar; but 
ple began to think the comic negro a bore, | this primitive rattle, played with the most 
just as about eight years since a decided | frantic contortions, was something entirely 
distaste for the pious negro succeeded the | without precedent. 
rage for Uncle Tom. Jim Crow had been} At first a few unreasonable grumblers en- 
forgotten for something less than ten years | deavored to stem the popularity of Mr. Pell’s 
when negro humor appeared before the pub- | company by declaring that the artists were 
lic in an entirely new shape. Instead of don- | not real blacks, but only white musicians 
ning the tattered coat and hat which Mr. | with blackened faces. This pretended dis- 
Rice had made popular, or bringing into | covery was no discovery at all. Far from 
fashion the discarded blue and white suit of wishing to pass themselves off for veritable 
his predecessors, the new artistic negroes ac- | niggers, Pell and Co., as free-born American 
coutred themselves in evening suits of black | citizens, would have bitterly resented the 
—perfect English gentleman in every partic- | suspicion that they had the least drop of 
ular save the face. Mr. Rice had displayed | black blood in their veins; so they lost no 
his talent in broad Adelphi farces; but one in publishing portraits of themselves, 
Messrs. Pell and Co. eschewed stage-plays, | with the white faces bestowed upon them by 
- and got up an entertainment which even the | | nature, in addition to others in which they 
Evangelical classes might patronize without | wore the sable hue of their profession. More- 
inward misgiving. Their maxim was (di | over, they styled themselves “ Ethiopian Ser- 
profanum vulgus et arceo, and instead of in- | | enaders,” thus selecting the name of an Af- 
viting a roar from the assemblage of an or- | rican country totally disconnected with negro 
dinary gallery, they settled themselves in the | slavery. 
most western theatre, and courted the smiles! The popularity of “ Jim Crow” was a rage 
and the tears of the aristocratic. They sang | among the middle and lower classes ; but the 
about the joys and sorrows incident to negro | “ Ethiopians” set a fashion in the strictest 
life ; and though some of their comic ditties | sense of the word. The highest personages 
were absurdities compared to which “ Hot |in the land patronized their performances. 
Codlins ” is a work of high literary art, there | An ingenious young gentleman who could 
was a freshness in their tone that gratified | play on the banjo and sing “ Lucy Neale ” or 
the most fastidious ears, while the more pa- | Buffalo gals” was a welcome guest in the 
thetic melodies were not only pleasing in | most aristocratic drawing-rooms ; and if four 
themselves, but frequently accompanied amateurs clubbed together and imitated the 
words that, rather in sorrow than in anger, | ‘entire performance of the professors, they 
hinted at the miseries of slavery, and there- | were regarded as benefactors to their species. 
fore accorded with the serious convictions of Let the music-books of the year 1846, and 
many of the audience. The form of the en- ‘thereabouts be turned over, and it will be 
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found what an enormous influence the Pell 
company had over the social pianoforte per- 
formances of their day. But though the 
Ethiopians started under aristocratic pat- 
ronage, there was nothing in the nature of 
their entertainment to favor a continuance 
of exclusiveness. Italian operas and French 
plays will always repel the masses, from the 
simple circumstance that the words employed 
are in a foreign language, but there was 
nothing either in the humor or in the music 
of Pell’s company that could not be as read- 
ily appreciated in St. Giles’s as in St. James’s. 
Consequently the people rushed into the par- 
ticipation of an enjoyment so keenly relished 
by the upper classes, and not only did imi- 
tators of the Ethiopians spring up in the 
cheapest concert-rooms, but a band of itine- 
rant black musicians became as necessary 
an appurtenance of the London streets as 
Punch’s show or a barrel-organ, much to the 
discomfiture of lovers of quiet in general, and 
of Dr. Babbage in particular. 

Among the higher classes, the predilec- 
tion for Ethiopian minstrelsy apparently 
died out, but in the lower stratum of society 
the tradition of Pell was faithfully pre- 
served ; and recent events show that even 
in the fashionable world the love of banjoes 
and black faces was rather in abeyance than 
utterly extinct. Though negro melody and 
negro wit had been so done to death in every 
shape and in every quarter, that they seemed 
on the point of descending into a mere street 
nuisance, important only to the police, the 
arrival of the ‘ Christy’s Minstrels,” about 
four years since, revived the dormant flame. 
A host of well-dressed folks were again heard 
to declare that Ethiopian minstrelsy was the 
most amusing thing in London, and the 
pianoforte books were once more filled with 
songs testifying to the popularity of the new 
favorites among the most select classes of 
the metropolis. 

And the Christy’s Minstrels have kept 
their ground. Pell and Co., founded the 
taste, which long survived its originators ; 
but the Christy’s have secured a permanent 
existence to their own corporate body. Their 
principal comic artist died, their manager 
retired with a fortune in his pocket; but 
they appointed a new humorist and subjected 
themselves to a new chief, and their corpo- 
rate existence has been no more affected by 
the ordinary casualties of life than that of 
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the Merchant Tailors’ Company. They have 
likewise established a regular form of enter- 
tainment which is universally recognized ; 
and to this form their competitors, the 
“* Buckley’s” and the “ Campbell’s,” gener- 
ally adhere. The first part of the exhibition 
consists of a concert, in which the perform- 
ers appear in black evening suits, and play, 
sing, and joke after the model set by Pell 
and his associates. There is, however, this 
difference, that the sentimentai songs are 
commonly without reference to the pecul- 
iarities of negro life, and are not unfrequently 
composed by leading musicians, such as 
Balfe and Wallace. The second part is 
miscellaneous, and contains a great deal of 
grotesque dancing, together with a comic 
scene or two, in which the shabby vagabond 
negro of * Jim Crow Rice” once more makes 
his appearance. A burlesque of some well- 
known Italian Opera concludes the whole. 
If we consider that all this is done, and ex- 
ceedingly well done, by a company not above 
twelve strong, we shall have just cause to 
wonder at the concentration of talent, musi- 
cal, histrionic, and gymnastic, that has been 
accomplished in the formation of the troop, 
and still more, to marvel at its vitality. 
When the Arlecchino of an old Italian com- 
pany died, his loss was regarded as a terri- 
ble calamity, the extemporaneous character 
of the “‘ Commedie dell’ arte ” requiring ac- 
complishments of no ordinary kind ; and it 
would seem that only a rare combination of 
muscular, vocal, and mimetic powers would 
enable a man to be chief comedian of the 
Christy’s. So firmly is nigger minstrelsy now 
established as one of the leading amusements 
of the metropolis, that London without its 
regular black band would seem shorn of 
a necessary appurtenance. The banjo is 


| thrummed all the year round; for when the 


“‘ Christy’s ” retire to swallow a mouthful of 
fresh air and to pick up a pocketful of money 
in the provinces, the Buckley’s or the Camp- 
bell’s are quick to relieve guard, and make 
a very respectable figure. 

Those who look on everything with a seri- 
ous face will find in the popularity of nigger 
minstrelsy among the educated classes a sin- 
gular illustration of the close connection 
that exists between Puritanism and extreme 
frivolity. Scores of persons who would think 
it wicked to see the highest work of dra- 
matic art performed by the finest company 
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in the world, will, with the utmost compla- 
cency, spend a long evening in listening to 
trivial jokes, provided they cannot be con- 
victed of “ going to the play.” It is not 
that these persons object to the theatre as 
an edifice, for they will unscrupulously enter 
any playhouse in London to witness the 
tricks of a conjurer; neither are they partic- | 
ularly averse to the dramatic form of enter- 
tainment, for this is constantly employed in| 
their presence by the artists they delight to. 
patronize. But they must not “go to the 
play ” on any consideration, and the distinc- | 
tion they draw is sufficiently practical to pre- | 
vent the patronage of all that is elevating 


in the drama, and to promote the encour. 
agement of all that is trivial. 

There is something melancholy in the fact 
that a form of religion has widely spread 
which manifestly tends to lower the civiliza- 
tion of the educated classes; but those who 
are content to take things as they find them 
may agreeably pass an evening with the 
“ Christy’s Minstrels,” and respect them as 
a clever set of artists, who have thoroughly 
understood how to make the best of the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, and 
deport themselves ably and conscientiously 
in their singular vocation. 





ALLEGHANIA.—Mr. James W. Taylor of St. 
Paul, Min., has published a pamphlet with the 
above title, designed to show, by a geographical 
and statistical argument, the peculiar condition 
of the mountain districts of the South, as a source 
of strength to the Union and of weakness to the 
rebellion. This mountain region embraces con- 
terminous parts of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama, with an area of 85,835 square miles, 
including 18} counties, and containing 1,373,690 
inhabitants, of whom only 201,024, or less than 
15 per cent, are slaves. This was by the census 
of 1850, and it is believed that the proportion of 
slaves is now still smaller. Mr. Taylor pos- 
sesses one capital defect as a statistician, he does 
not foot his columns! We have performed this 
“labor of love,” and hence elaborated the fol- 
lowing table, showing at a glance the States in- 
volved, the number of counties, the free popula- 
tion, and the slaves :— 


States. Counties. 
Virginia, . . 78 
Kenwcky, . 12 


Free Inhab. Slaves. 
487,708 . 64,255 
60,160 . 2,560 
Tennessee, . 35 268,295 . 32,152 
N: Carolina, . 17 . 380,572 . 14,222 
S. Caroling, . 4 . . 58,653 . 25,923 
Georgia, . . 27. 119,358 . 23,868 
Alabama, . 8 . 74,920 + 388,044 


181 1,172,666 





201,024 


The writer dilates, with the enthusiasm of a 
native, on the beauties and grandeur of the 
scenery, the fertility of the soil for grass and 
grain, the wealth of the mines of gold and iron 
and salt and coal, the various mineral springs, 
the abundance of water-streams, the salubrity of 
the climate, the central position, the mountain 
fastnesses, and other advantages of that beauti- 
ful region, and then argues the importance of an 
early advance of the Union armies through the 
Cumberland Gap and along the valley of Vir- 





ginia, to Knoxville, to Chattanooga, to King’s 
Mountain, to Dahlonega, to Huntsville, every- 
where drawing out the support of a population 
still loyal at heart, as he says. ‘Two questions 
arise in our minds as we reflect on the glowing 
a. First, we do not know why our armies 
1ave not long ago been advanced more confi- 
dently into a section so important and so favor- 
able. And, secondly, we are at a loss to ex- 
plain how or why such a people, in such a 
mountain region, have so cravenly allowed them- 
selves to be trampled on by the rebellion.—Jn- 
dependent. 


The Gorilla Hunters ; a Tale of the Wilds of Af. 
a By R. M. Ballantyne. ‘T. Nelson and 
ons. 


Tue gorilla hunting constitutes but a small 
portion of this fictitious narrative of daring ad- 
venture. Elephants, rhinoceroses, and “ such 
small deer ” are knocked over in the most sports- 
man-like manner ; lions and leopards are bagged 
like partridges, and the native savages, yet more 
cruel than the beasts of the forest, are baffled or 
overcome as counsel or valor happens to pre- 
dominate. Truly marvellous are the escapes of 
these daring Englishmen. Now they tumble 
‘down a sheer precipice, now are tossed by an in- 
furiated buffalo. ‘This one is charged by an ele- 
phant, that one by a black rhinoceros, while in 
the dead of night a lion springs upon the carcase 
of a zebra lying beside their watch-fire, and at 
the same moment is shot through the brain by 
the slumbering sentinel. As to the gorilla, com- 
mend us to the single combat at the close of the 
volume as far surpassing anything witnessed or 
imagined by Mr. du Chaillu himself. ‘The illus- 
trations are as ternmfic as the narrative, and quite 
as truthful.—Spectator. 


—Psrst wt 
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From The Christian Observer. 
NAPOLEON THE FIRST: “THE MAN OF 
THE WORLD.” 

WE endeavored, not long since, to bring 
into light an important lesson, taught us in 
the life of one of the most celebrated of the 
sons of men. The misfortunes and suffer- 
ings of Christopher Columbus, flowing in the 
plainest possible sequence from an error of 
his own, seemed to furnish a perpetual bea- 
con-light, holding up to all future ages the 
warning given to Baruch, “ Seekest thou 
great things for thyself? seek them not, 
saith the Lord.” 

The world’s history furnishes few such 
warnings ;—few warnings of an equally ex- 
plicit and intelligible kind, and written in so 
legible and conspicuous a character. One, 
however, there is, the most striking, per- 
haps, of all; and claiming our attention the 
more imperatively, inasmuch as it is a lesson 
of our own time. The records of the past 
contain no more remarkable name than that 
of Napoleon Bonaparte; and they afford us 
no plainer or more emphatic lesson than 
that which is legible in the life of that 
greatest conqueror of modern times. To 
“aim high” is the counsel of an eminent 
English philosopher. “ Not to have aimed 
high enough” was the chief cause of the 
ruin of Napoleon Bonaparte. He strove, 
and almost successfully, to be the master of 
the world. If he had ever seen, he had dis- 
regarded the testimony of one who had thus 
recorded his experience: “I was great, and 
increased more than all that were before me 

- and whatsoever mine eyes desired, I 
kept not from them; I withheld not my 
heart from any joy: then I looked on all the 
works that my hands had wrought, and on 
the labor that I had labored to do; and be- 
hold, all was vanity and veration of spirit.”* 
And unquestionably, the question propound- 
ed by the Lord Jesus, “ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” never reached his heart, if 
indeed it ever entered his ear. 

There is, however, in the life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a third lesson discernible,—a 
lesson not distinctly expressed in our Lord’s 
question, nor in the testimony of Solomon. 
The words of Christ assume, for the mo- 
ment, that a man may “gain the whole 
world; ” the declaration of Solomon testi- 

* Eccles. 2: 9-11. 
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fies that even that full success would bring 
no real happiness. But there may be— 
there has been—a result which differs con- 
siderably from that pointed out in both of 
these warnings. A man may devote him- 
self so earnestly to the unlawful purpose of 
“ gaining the whole world,” as to break his 
own heart in the effort. A man whose men- 
tal power and force of character might have 
secured for him the fullest amount of enjoy- 
ment that this world was capable of affording, 
may fail even in this temporal and sub- 
lunary pursuit, from a want of the true wis- 
dom. A consciousness of power may ex- 
cite arrogance ; an unbroken tide of success 
may lead to inordinate self-confidence ; and 
while the conquering autocrat exclaims, “ Is 
not this great Babylon which I have built ? ” 
the word may be heard from heaven, “ The 
kingdom is departed from thee; and they 
shall drive thee from among men.” Such 
was the fate of Napoleon Bonaparte. And 
there are few more instructive lessons to be 
learned in the annals of the different states 
and kingdoms of the earth than that which 
is taught us in this eventful history. 

The early life of Napoleon exhibits to us 
at every step a youth of vast energy, enter- 
prise, and personal ambition. He eagerly 
acquired the knowledge which was necessary 
for his views; readily applied that knowl- 
edge to practical purposes, and was ever on 
the stretch for an upward flight. While in his 
twenty-fifth year, a young officer, poor, and 
seeking employment in Paris, he could talk 
of his plans for a visit to the East, and ex- 
claim: “ How strange would it be if a little 
Corsican soldier should become king of Je- 
rusalem ! ” 

He had exhibited both skill and enterprise, 
before this, at the siege of Toulon; but it 
was the service rendered by him to the Na- 
tional Convention at Paris on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, 1795, which placed him at once on the 
road to fortune. The greater part of the 
citizens of Paris disliked the Convention, 
and were resolved to deprive it of power. 
The Convention resolved to maintain its 
authority, but it had but five thousand men 
to oppose to forty thousand national guards 
united in revolt. In its alarm it gave the 
command of its forces to Barras, one of its 
own members ; and he exclaimed, “ I have 
the man you want,—a little Corsican officer, 
who will not stand upon ceremony.” The 
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defence, therefore, was virtually committed 
to this almost unknown man, who had ned 
weeks been soliciting employment in vain, | 
and submitting to half starvation in the | 
garrets of Paris. He justified the character 
given him by Barras, that he “ would not 
stand upon ceremony.” Sweeping the streets 
of Paris with grape-shot, he put down ruth- 
lessly what was unquestionably a popular 
rising, and established the authority of the 
Convention and the Directory. He soon re- 
ceived his reward, being named to the com- 
mand of the army of Italy. ‘‘ Advance this 
man,” said Barras to the other Directors, 
“or he will advance himself without you ! ” 
Thus, at the age of twenty-six, the energy 
and talent of this aspiring spirit had ex- 
alted its owner to a position which expe- 
rienced and famous captains would have 
naturally coveted. Already he was a distin- 
guished man. One of the Directors re- 
marked to him, “You are very young!” 
“In a year,” he replied, “TI shall either be 
old, or dead.” Toa friend he added, “In 


three months I will either be in Milan, or 
back in Paris.” 

We are not writing the history of Na- 
poleon’s wars, and shall therefore only say, 


that in two campaigns he subdued Italy and 
effectually humbled Austria. The treaty of 
Campo Formio was one of the greatest hu- 
miliations that an emperor of Germany had 
everendured. The French general returned 
to Paris, the victor of Lodi, of Arcola, and 

of Rivoli. Already he had taken his place 
among the first of living generals. 

The very next spring, a plan suggested by 
himself was adopted by the Directory, and 
an expedition to Egypt and the Mediterra- 
nean was sent forth under his command. At 
the head of forty thousand men, he sailed 
in May, 1798, for Malta, which island sur- 
rendered to him in June. Egypt soon fell 
under his power, but in the bay of Aboukir 
Nelson destroyed his fleet. In various en- 
gagements with the Turks and Mamelukes, 
the French were constantly victorious ; but 
Napoleon soon saw the fruitlessness of all 
his efforts, and he was disquicted by the 
news from France. The Directory was be- 
coming more and more unpopular ; its Ital- 
ian campaign had been unfortunate ; all men 
began to anticipate another change, and the 





aspiring young Corsican could not be satis- 
fied to remain in the sandy plains of Egypt, 
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while new openings to power might be oc- 
curring in the capital of France. Handing 


over the command of the army of Egypt to 


Kleber, he embarked on the 28rd of Au- 
gust, 1799, at Rosetta, and on the 16th of 
October was again in Paris. 

It is now doubted by no one, that the gov- 
erning motive in this desertion of his army 
was personal ambition. Thus his eulogist 
Thiers says, “ It was one of those rash acts 
by which great and ambitious minds tempt 
Heaven.” The throne of France was the 
object to which his sleeping and waking 
thoughts now ceaselessly turned. He treated 
the Directory with courtesy, but with cold- 
ness; and “upon him,” says Thiers, “all 
eyes, all wishes, and all hopes were imme- 
diately fixed.” 

His brother Lucien had been elected Pres- 
ident of the Council of Five Hundred, and 
with him, conjointly with Talleyrand and 
Sieyes, were all Napoleon’s plans concerted. 
In less than a month his arrangements were 
completed. On the 10th of November he 
ordered three regiments of dragoons to meet 
for review; the Council of the Ancients was 
assembled in the Tuileries, and a decree was 
proposed and adopted, declaring General 
Bonaparte commander of all the troops and 
national guards of the capital. The Direc- 
tors themselves, haughtily upbraided by this 
new military dictator, resigned their offices ; 
and the next day, the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, meeting at St. Cloud, and surrounded 
by Napoleon’s troops, were, after a struggle, 
dispersed by a few companies of grenadiers, 
and the French Republic came to an igno- 
minious close. 

A few partisans of the Bonapartes assem- 
bled soon after, under the presidency of Lu- 
cien, and declared the adjournment of the 
two councils until February of the next year, 
and the installation, meantime, of three 
consuls, Napoleon, Sieyes, and Ducos, in 
whose hand all the powers of government 
were placed. In December the farce of a 
‘*‘ New Constitution” was performed; and 
Bonaparte was named Chief Consul, Cam- 
baceres sccond, and Lebrun the third. On 
the 19th February, 1800, the “ Chief Con- 
sul” took up his abode in the palace of the 
Tuileries, the ancient abode of a long line 
of kings. 

He was now in reality the master of 
France. Immediately putting his armies in 
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motion, he himself, in May, departed for | 
Italy, where, on the 14th of June, he achieved | 


the splendid victory of Marengo. By that 
one battle he regained all that the Directory 
had lost in their unfortunate campaign of 
the preceding year. Again Austria yielded, 
and by the treaty of Lunville, in 1801, ac- 
knowledged the First Consul, yielded Tus- 
cany and Flanders, and gave to Nepoleon 
Bonaparte once more the éclat of having 
dictated the terms of peace to the Emperor 
of Germany. 

In 1802 England concluded peace with 
him, which, however, was merely an armed 
truce, lasting little more than a year. Dur- 
ing this period Napoleon’s Chief Consulate 
was declared to be for life; and soon after- 
wards the power of naming his successor 
was conceded to him ; so that nothing but 
the name of royalty was wanting. This was 
soon added; for on the 18th of May, 1804, 
he openly assumed, in pursuance of a decree 
of the senate, the style and title of Emperor 
of France. Less than ten years had sufficed 
to raise him from the rank of a junior officer 
of artillery, to the highest throne in Europe, 
In October, 1795, he was an unemployed 
and almost starving officer, lounging about 
the streets of Paris; in May, 1804, he was 
the monarch of France, the object of trem- 
bling alarm to all the sovereigns of Europe, 
the lord and the master of twenty palaces, 
and the commander of the finest army in 
Europe. Scarcely can the annals of the 
world furnish another instance of so rapid 
and so vast an ascent. 

Nor did the world lay to his charge any 
remarkable crimes in his eager rise to the 
pinnacle of power. He had privately mur- 
dered no master and benefactor, like Hazael ; 
le had assassinated no rival, like Bruce ; 
he had dethroned and slaughtered no sov- 
ereign, his relative, like Henry of Lancas- 
ter. His worst actions, the alleged poison- 
ing of his sick soldiers in Egypt, and the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien, were re- 
garded as measures of policy by his admirers, 
for which some plausible pretexts might be 
advanced. A student and admirer of Plu- 
tarch, he lived for history ; and having no 
legitimate title to the throne, he sought 
popularity and a glorious name. Hence he 
was not needlessly cruel or wicked ; but Bar- 
ras’ description of him held good through 
life ; and whenever a political object was to 
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be gained, “he never stood upon cere- 
mony.” 

We find him, then, the sovereign of one of 
the greatest kingdoms of the earth. “ Never 
before,” says Mr. Gleig, “since the world 
began, had circumstances, and his own mar- 
vellous genius, raised an individual so won- 
drously as Napoleon Bonaparte rose from 
a private station to a throne; never before 
had such vast power, wealth, and resources 
been committed to the keeping of one man.” 
But they were indeed “‘ committed” to him, 
by the Great Ruler of the universe, for the 
wisest ends; and when those ends had been 
accomplished, they were as wondrously with- 
drawn. 

Being raised up, however, chiefly as a 
scourge, and not as a benefactor of man- 
kind, it did not please God to change his 
heart, or to alter or modify his natural char- 
acter. His aim never rose above mere sec- 
ular power and dominion, and the fame 
which naturally followed them. From Plu- 
tarch he had learned to admire and to covet 
fame and glory; but beyond this, he seemed 
never to have a single aspiration. 

Mr. Emerson, when selecting a series of 
“representative men,” each being specimens 
of a class, names Napoleon Bonaparte as 
“THE MAN OF THE WORLD.” And truly he 
was ‘“‘of the earth, earthy.” So far as we 
can gather, no kind of religion ever gained 
the least hold upon his mind. His natural 
sagacity preserved him from that senseless 
atheism which had besotted myriads in rev- 
olutionary France; and when a knot of 
“ philosophers ” had declaimed, in his hear- 
ing, against the very idea of a God, he could 
reply with the acuteness of a practical mind, 
by pointing to the starry heavens, and ex- 
claiming, “Tell me, then, who made all 
those?” But he was truly “ the man of the 
world;” and the men of the world usually 
reject atheism, and take refuge in deism. 
Like them, he never pretended to be a saint ; 
—to use his own words, “he was no Capu- 
chin.” He would fain lead a decent and 
respectable life, like the best of Plutarch’s 
heroes, and had no fondness for crime, or 
for the grosser vices ; but if a crime appeared 
to be necessary, “he was not the man to 
stand upon ceremony.” He always kept the 
Italian proverb in mind, “If you would 
succeed, you must not be too good.” 

Such was the man who had, in about 
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seven or eight years, fought or scrambled | 
his way to a throne, and that throne one of| 
the highest in Europe. Let us now inquire | 
how he conducted himself in that high posi- 
tion. This part of his history, viewed apart 
from that of his fall, is but brief. It extends 
over no more than eight years. In May, 
1804, he became Emperor of France, and in 
May, 1812, he set forth on his march | 
Moscow—the first of those terrible failures 
which ended in his ruin. 

He had been formed and prepared, in the 
counsels of Divine Providence, as a scourge 
for Europe. A scourge, equally for the 
papal kingdoms of Italy and Spain and Aus- 
tria and Southern Germany, and for the now 
semi-infidel realms of Northern Germany ; 
and the seven years on which we are now 
entering, were years of victory and “ glory” 
for Napoleon and France, and of defeat and 
shame for every other power in Europe with 
but one exception. 

Placing the imperial crown on his own 
head, and receiving the papal benediction, 
in December, 1804, he repeated the cere- 
mony in May, 1805, at Milan, as King of 
Italy. That same autumn witnessed the 
third chastisement of Austria. The surren- 





der of Ulm, with 20,000 men, and the battle 
of Austerlitz, which cost Austria more than 
50,000, brought on an immediate submis- 
sion; the emperor again surrendering whole 
provinces, and Bonaparte creating three 
kingdoms, for dependants of his own out of 
the spoils. 
' Prussia, with absolute fatuity, had stood 
aloof while Austria was being crushed; but 
in the very next year her own turn came. 
At Jena her noble army of 150,000 men was 
scattered, and the monarchy of Prussia was 
laid in the dust. 

Such was the work of 1806. In 1807, 


Russia, the only remaining continental power | 


of the first rank, was similarly humbled. 





The battle of Friedland brought on the 
peace of Tilsit, by which Russia and Prus- 
sia were once more admitted to external 
amity with France,—Prussia, however, only | 
with the sacrifice of half her territory. 

The whole of Central and Northern Eu- 
rope had now suffered a terrible chastise- | 
ment at the hands of this “scourge of 


God,” and the southern kingdoms were next | 


to receive their share. For his past wars, 
with Austria, Italy, Prussia, and Russia, 


Napoleon might Taally have found some 
plausible justification; but his assault on 
Spain and Portugal, which commenced in 
1807-8, was wholly destitute of all pretext 
or reasonable plea. He invaded Portugal 
almost without taking the trouble to assign 
a reason; he then inveigled the whole Span- 
ish royal family to Bayonne, and there 
forced from each of them in turn a formal 
abdication of the throne. He poured 300,- 
000 men into the devoted country, and re- 
solved to bestow its crown on Joseph, one of 
his own brothers. These enormous acts of 
reckless and tyrannous aggression alarmed 
all Europe, and they were, finally, the sub- 
stantial cause of his ruin. So he himself 
confessed, in his exile at St. Helena: “ Jt 
was that unhappy war in Spain which ru- 
ined me. ‘The results have irrevocably 
proved that I was in the wrong. That un- 
fortunate war in Spain proved a real wound 
—the first cause of the misfortunes of 
France. Had I known at the first that the 
transaction would have given me so much 
trouble, I would never have attempted it.” * 


His eulogist, Thiers, confesses the same. 


fault, saying, “‘ He was drawn on from chi- 
canery to perfidy, and came to affix to his 
name a blot which has forever tarnished his 
glory.” + 

For nearly two years, 1808 and 1809, Eu- 
rope seemed to stand in terror and aghast, 
while he was overrunning and subjugating 
Spain. But in the latter year, Austria, 
again alone, was permitted to call down upon 
herself a fourth chastisement. Contrary to 
all the plainest dictates of common sense, 
without any attempt to gain the aid of Rus- 
sia or Prussia, or of the minor powers of 
Germany, she rushed once more into the 
field, and after an indecisive contest at As- 
pern, was utterly defeated at Wagram, and 
again made peace, sacrificing 45,000 square 
miles of territory, and giving up one of her 
princesses to the sad fate of marriage with 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

This marriage took place in 1810; and 
that year, and in the following spring, “ the 
fortunes of Napoleon and of the French 
empire may be said to have reached their 
culminating point. He gave the law to the 
whole of Europe, England and Russia alone 
excepted: his empire now comprising all 
that portion of the continent which is 

* Las Casas, iv. 204,205. — f Thiers, viii. 658. 
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skirted by the German ocean on the north; 
by the Lower Elbe, the Rhine, the Alps, 
and the Adriatic on the east; by the Medi- | 
terranean on the south; and by the Gulf of 
Genoa and the Pyrenees on the west. But 
the power and influence of Napoleon ex- | 
tended far beyond this. Bavaria was his | 
submissive ally; and the smaller States | 
east of the Rhine acknowledged him as their | 
protector. A new kingdom—that of West- | 
phalia was presided over by one of his 
brothers ; while Prussia, reduced to a State | 
of the third order, existed only by suffer- 
ance; and Austria, having given Napoleon | 
a wife, gave him also her fealty, and paid 
him tribute. Spain and Portugal still re- 
sisted ; but the resistance of States so fee- 
ble scarcely affected the stability of an em- 
pire, of which Europe had never seen the 
equal since Augustus from the Roman Capi- 
tol controlled the destinies of the civilized 
world.” * 

In little more than twelve years, then, 
from his first emergence from obscurity, and 
in only seven from his recognition as em- 
peror, had this remarkable man secured for 
himself a place in the Temple of Fame not 
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true character of the proceedings at Bay- 
onne ; proceedings which even his admirer 
Thiers characterizes as stained with “ chi- 
canery and perfidy,” and which led to the 


slaughter of half a million of human beings ? 


Into these transactions, however, he was, as 


he says, “ drawn; ” his purpose was simply 


“to filch a kingdom,” the long and bloody 
war which followed his attempt being merely 
a disappointment and a disaster. Carlyle, 
himself scarcely a professor of Christianity, 
quotes Scripture in speaking of him, and 
says, ‘ The man was given up to strong de« 
lusion, that he should believe a lie.” 

Yet was he truly “ a representative man,” 
—a just representative of men of the world, 
—of the men who follow the old counsel— 


“ Get wealth and place, if possible, with grace ; 
If not, by any means, get wealth and place.” 


“Bonaparte,” says Emerson, “was the 
idol of common men, because he had in a 
transcendent degree the qualities and pow- 
ers of common men. There is a certain sat- 
isfaction in coming down to the lowest 
ground of politics, for we get rid of cant 
and hypocrisy. Bonaparte worked, in com- 


inferior to that of Alexander, of Cesar, or of | 0" with that great class he represented, 
Charlemagne. It is while he occupies this ft power and wealth, but for Bonaparte 


elevated place, that we must try to form an 
estimate of his character, his peculiarities, 
and his moral rank. 

He was truly described by Emerson, as a 
leader, pattern, and representative of the 
men of the world. He did not desire or in- 
tend to be worse than other men, and so to 
excite a general abhorrence; nor did he ever 
dream of setting himself up as “ better than 
other men,” and so to disgust their self- 
love. He could commit crime when it 
seemed necessary, but he would not will- 
ingly rush into it ; for he had read Plutarch, 
and coveted fame. He himself says: “ Men | 
of my stamp do not commit crimes; I have 
always marched with the opinion of great 
masses, and with events; of what use, then, 
would crimes be to me ?” 

Yet he had either ordered or approved the 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien, of Tous- 
saint !’Ouverture, and of Palm the book- 
seller,—all unquestionable crimes. These, 
however, were probably of too insignificant a 
character to dwell in his memory. But what 
save sclf-delusion could blind him to the 

* Gleig’s Campaign of Leipsic, p. 2. 





specially, without any scruple as to the 
means. He renounced, once for all, senti- 
ments and affections, and would help himself 
with his hands and his head. With him 
there is no miracle and no magic. Men give 
way before such a man as before natural 
events. Such a man was wanted, and such 
a man was born; a man of stone and iron, 
capable of sitting on horseback for sixteen 
hours together ; of going many days without 
food or rest except by snatches, and with 
the speed and spring of a tiger in action; a 
man not embarrassed by any scruples, nor 
to be balked or misled by any pretence.” * 
Such was the man whom God had needed, 
and whom, for a great purpose, God had 
raised up. ‘ This capacious head, revolving 
and disposing trains of affairs, and animat- 
ing multitudes of agents; this eye, which 
looked through Europe ; this prompt inven- 
tion; this inexhaustible resource.” 

But the “ one thing” was wanting. He 
could raise his eye, and prosecute his de- 
signs, up to the earth’s highest place; but 
no higher. Beyond this world’s wealth and 


* Emerson, pp. 168, 169. 
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power, he never had an aspiration. And 
this grand defect decided his whole charac- 
ter, and finally led to calamities which broke 
his heart. 

“I am sorry,” continues Emerson, “ that 
this brilliant picture, of great talents and 
great successes, has its reverse. The mere 
pursuit of wealth is treacherous, and is 
bought by the breaking or weakening of the 
moral sentiments ; and we find it so in the 
history of this unscrupulous champion, who 
proposed to himself simply a brilliant career, 
without any stipulation or scruple concern- 
ing the means.” 

“The highest-placed individual, in the 
most cultivated age and population of the 
world, he has not the merit of common truth 
and honesty. He is unjust, egotistic, and 
monopolizing. He is a boundless liar.” 

“He was thoroughly unscrupulous. He 
would steal, slander, assassinate, drown, or 
poison, as his interest dictated. He was 
intensely selfish; he was perfidious. In 
short, when you had: penetrated through all 
this immense power and splendor, you found 
you were not dealing with a gentleman at 
last, but with an impostor and a rogue.” * 

We have, then, a great engine of punish- 
ment, raised up for a specificend. Nomoral 
excellences were needed, and none were 
given. The only kind of admiration we can 
award to Napoleon, is that which we award 
equally to Nebuchadnezzar, to Alexander, 
and to Alaric. All these men were well 
fitted for the work they had to do, and nei- 
' ther of them was too good for his mission. 

A striking portrait of a scourge of this 
kind was given us, above two thousand five 
hundred years ago, by inspiration of God, 
and by the pen of the prophet Isaiah :— 


“O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and 
the staff of mine indignation; I send him 
against an hypocritical nation, and against 
the people of my wrath will I give hima 
charge, to take the spoil and to take the prey, 
and to tread them down like the mire of the 
streets. Howbeit he meaneth not so, nei- 
ther doth his heart think so: for he saith, 
Are not my princes altogether kings? and 
shall I not, as I have done unto Samaria and 
her idols, so do to Jerusalem and her idols ? 

“ Wherefore, it shall come to pass, that 
when the Lord hath performed his whole 
work upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I 
will punish the stout heart of the king or 


* Emerson, p. 190. 
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Assyria, and the glory of his high looks, 
Shall the axe boast itself against him that 
heweth therewith? or shall the saw magnify 
itself against him that shaketh it.” * 


An English poet of our own day has applied 
the same description to Napoleon in four 
very simple lines :— 

** While he his own arm trusted, 
God wrought his purpose high ; 
Then, like a sword-blade rusted, 
Cast him dishonored by !” 


The year 1811, as Mr. Gleig remarks, was 
the culminating point of his history. In that 
year he swayed all Europe, with the small 
exceptions of the far-distant Russia, the lit- 
tle isles of Britain, and the city of Lisbon, 
where Wellington lay cooped up within the 
lines of Torres Vedras. Yet we can now see, 
without the least difficulty, that the hour of 
his greatest pride was also the hour of his 
commencing ruin. 

Heathen writers borrowed of old, from the 
descriptions of Holy Writ, the idea, that 
whom the gods mean to destroy, they first 
deprive of reason. The records of God’s an- 
cient people give us many instances of this, 
Thus, when crafty and wise counsel hac been 
given to Absalom by Ahitophel, a more vain- 
glorious and foolish policy was suggested by 
Hushai: “For the Lord had appointed to 
defeat the good counsel of Ahitophel, to the 
intent that the Lord might bring evil upon 
Absalom.” In like manner, by evil counsel, 
was Rehoboam lured to his ruin; and after 
him, Ahab. And in all these cases it was 
generally pride that went before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall. 

And precisely in this manner was Napole- 
on’s ruin brought on. The years 1810 and 
1811 exhibited the climax of his power; and 
the climax also of his haughtiness, and the 
commencement of his decline. Nothing could 
exceed the arrogance of his language and his 
demeanor at that period. In his addresses 
to the legislative body at Paris, he was ac- 
customed to vaunt himself in such terms as 
these. “In a few days I shall set out to 
place myself at the head of my army, to 
crown at Madrid the King of Spain, and to 
plant my eagles on the towers of Lisbon.” 
“As for the English armies, I will chase 
them from the Peninsula.” “ When I shall 
show myself beyond the Pyrenees, the Leop- 


* Isaiah x, 
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ard, in terror, will plunge into the ocean, to 
avoid shame, defeat, and death. 

In fact, he was already, in his own eyes, a 
deity upon earth. Writing to his brother, 
the King of Holland, he says: “Never for- 
get, that in the situation to which my polit- 
ical system and the interests of My empire 
have called you, your first duty is towards 
ME,—your second towards France. All your 
other duties, even those towards the people 
whom I have called you to govern, rank af- 
ter these.” Thus, ‘ to hisown mind he was 
the source and centre of duty,” and his “ po- 
litical system ” became the standard of mor- 
als. His devoted and affectionate wife, who 
had stood by him in poverty and danger, 
was discarded the moment his “ political sys- 
tem” rendered it necessary. His brothers 
were used as his tools, and disgraced when- 
ever they showed the least desire for inde- 
pendence. His mother was not permitted to 
sit in the presence of her arrogant son! 

But with high-mindedness of this descrip- 
tion practical wisdom never dwells. There 
could be no plainer dictate of common sense, 
than that which warned him to crush, if pos- 
sible, the rising power of Wellington. Here 


was a commander who had defeated every 
general that Napoleon had sent against him, 
and had routed the French armies at Vimi- 
era, Talavera, Barossa, Sabugal and Fuen- 


tes d’Onor. Was it not his first business to 
clear the Peninsula, if he could, of this dan- 
gerous antagonist, and to drive the English 
army back to its own shores? Yet, with a 
wonderful infatuation did Napoleon adopt 
the idea, that “it was good policy to let the 
English exhaust themselves in the Penin- 
sula;” and hence, instead of putting an end 
to that struggle, he turned his back upon it, 
and madly engaged in a new and deadly strife 
at the other extremity of Europe. 

In 1811, when he ought to have been ter- 
minating the Peninsula controversy, Napo- 
leon remained at home, adding, by edict af- 
ter edict, new provinces to his immense do- 
minions ; and commencing a fresh quarrel 
with Russia, the only unbroken and really 
formidable power on the continent of Europe. 
Two hundred thousand fresh troops poured 
into Spain might have forced Wellington to 
quit the Peninsula, But Napoleon over- 


looked the opportunity, and in the next spring | | 


he carried more than four hundred and fifty | 
thousand across the Vistula, to leave their | 
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bones amidst the snows of Russia. He had 
gained a throne by the exertion of great 
practical wisdom and sagacity ; he was now 
beginning to lose it by: the commission of 
astounding blunders. 

He insulted and outraged the northern 
emperor, and carried the greatest army ever 
seen in modern times into the inaccessible 
empire of Muscovy. He had lost half of 
this army before he reached Moscow; and 
had heard, at that enormous distance, that 
the insignificant English force in Spain, 
which he had despised, had won the battle 
of Salamanca, had entered Madrid, and now 
threatened the expulsion of his brother, and 
the overthrow of the French power in the 
Peninsula. 

He had, in his pride, attempted the im- 
possible, and had failed. Leaving the bodies 
of 400,000 soldiers on the Russian wilds, he 
escaped out of Poland with fewer than 50,000 
men, and had next to fight for the preserva- 
tion of his ascendency in Germany. An- 
other of Wellington’s victories, at Vittoria, 
united the three sovereigns of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia against Napoleon, and the 
winter of that year saw him fairly driven 
back into France. His pride and arrogance 
still clung to him, and rendered it impossi- 
ble for him to stoop. In the negotiations of 
1813, at Dresden, the Allies offered to leave 
him a great empire; in 1814, standing on 
his own soil, they again offered to give him 
all France. But he could not bend, he 
could not recede; and thus he lost all, be- 
cause he would not consent to lose anything. 
A mind which has placed its whole happi- 
ness in having no equal, feels the thought 
of descending to the level of kings to be in- - 
tolerable. He “ could not wear,” he said, 
‘a tarnished crown.” “ Refusing to take 
counsel of events, he persevered in fighting, 
with a stubbornness like that of a spoilt 
child, who sullenly grasps what he knows he 
must relinquish, struggles without hope, and 
does not give over resistance until his little 
fingers are one by one unclenched from the 
object on which he has set his heart. So 
fell Napoleon.” 

The same burning ambition, the same 
restless pride, and the same unscrupulosity 
as to engagements, led him to cast himself 
again upon France in 1815, and forced the 
allied powers once more to defeat and to ap- 
|prehend him, and to consign him this time 
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to a safer prison. They sent him to St. | 
Helena, and there he ended his days. 

The last six years of his life were mourn- 
fully instructive. He had been “a man of 
the world ” all his days, and all his reverses, 
being unaccompanied by Divine grace, did 
nothing to soften his heart, or to elevate his 
views ; hence year after year passed in fret- 
ful lamentations over his lost glory, in ill- 
concealed aspirations after new contests and 
victories, and in bitter quarrelings with his 
watchful gaoler. 

Thus had Europe seen “ an experiment, 
under the most favorable conditions, of the 
powers of intellect without conscience. Never 
was such a leader so endowed, and so weap- 
oned; never did leader find such aids and 
followers. And what was the result of this 
vast talent and power; of these immense 
armies, burned cities, squandered treasures, 
demoralized Europe? It came to no result. 
All passed away, like the smoke of his artil- 
lery, and left no trace.”* ‘ Napoleon’s 
working,—what was it with all the noise it 
made? A flash as of gunpowder wide- 


spread ; a blazing up as of dry heath. For 
an hour the universe seems wrapt in smoke 
and flame; but only for an hour. It goes 


out; the universe with its old mountains 
and streams, its stars above and soil be- 
neath, is still there.” + 

And the poor man himself, what a specta- 
cle of earthly greatness does he present, and 
of earthly folly and self-delusion! “ His no- 
tions of the world, as he utters them at St. 
‘Helena, are almost tragical to consider. 
He seems to feel the most unaffected sur- 
prise that it has all gone so; that he is flung 
out on the rock here, and the world is still 
moving on its axis! His astonishment is 
extreme. But alas! what help now? He 
had to sink there, mournfully enough, and 
break his great heart, and die.” 

Yet, so far as restless energy, unrivalled 
genius, and unscrupulous decision were con- 
cerned, this terrible failure was not Bona- 
parte’s fault. ‘“ He did all that in him lay 


* Emerson, p. 191. 

t Carlyle, p. 390. 

¢ Chrlyle, p. 892. The ostensible cause of his 
death was cancer of the stomach : on which Dr. 
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to live and thrive without moral principle.” 
It was the “ eternal law” which balked and 
ruined him, and the result in a million of 
experiments would always be the same. Evy- 
ery experiment that has a merely sensual 
and selfish aim will fail.” * 

His design, the great business of his life, 
—his design against the independence of 
nations and the liberties of the world, has 
been justly described as the most nefa- 
rious enterprise recorded in history. He 
knew distinctly the price which he must pay 
for the eminence which he coveted. “ He 
knew that the path to it lay over slaughtered 
millions ; over the putrifying heaps of his 
fellow-creatures ; over ravaged fields, smok- 
ing ruins, pillaged cities. He knew that his 
steps would be followed by the groans of 
widowed mothers and famished orphans ; of 
bereaved friendship and despairing love, and 
that with this misery he would create an 
equal amount of crime.” On the fields of 
Spain he left half a million of French sol- 
diers, whose bayonets had been dyed with 
the blood of a still larger number of mur- 
dered peasants, with their wives and chil- 
dren. In his Russian campaign of 1812, he - 
lost not fewer than 400,000 of his army; 
while the ravages and murders committed on 
the inhabitants of the country defy compu- 
tation. And the sole object of all this 
bloodshed,—the Moloch to whom these mil- 
lions were sacrificed, was nothing else than 
“my political system,” “ my glory.” 

It was the bright and cheering feature in 
his great rival’s history, that from first to 
last he always recognized an obligation, a 
duty, by which he was bound, and to which 
he paid a loyal obedience. To say that Wel- 
lington had no selfishness, would be absurd; 
but it is certain that he never allowed it to 
become his dominant motive, or his rule of 
life. Bonaparte, on the other hand, lived 
transparently for himself. No higher or 
purer aspiration ever stirred his breast than 
such as had reference to his own power or 
“glory.” It was for this sole end that he 
lived, and it was to conduce to this end that 
he would fain have made all other men live. 


“There are different orders of greatness. 





Arnott thus writes: “If it be admitted that a 
previous disposition to this disease did exist, might 
not the depressing passions of the mind act as an 
exciting cause ? It is more than probable that 
Napoleon’s mental sufferings at St. Helena were 
very poignant.” 


i 


Among these, the first rank is unquestiona- 
bly due to moral greatness ; to that sublime 
energy by which the soul binds itself for life 
or death to truth and duty ; espouses as its 


* Emerson, p. 892. 
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own the interests of human nature; scorns 
all meanness and defies all peril; reposes an 
unfaltering trust in God ; and is ever ‘ready 
to be offered up’ on the altar of its country 
or of mankind. Of this moral greatness, 
which throws all other greatness into obscu- 
rity, we find not a trace in Napoleon.” * 

As to the will or the commands of God, it 
is quite clear that these “ were not in all his 
thoughts.” Hence he performed the work 
assigned to him, of punishing and scourging 
guilty nations, and then he was cast upon 
the rock, “ to break his heart and die.” So 
far as he himself was concerned, his life was 
one long crime, and, of necessity, it was also 
one long and ruinous blunder, 

What lesson, however, some thoughtless 
reader may exclaim, can there be for us in 
this story? Which amongst us is likely to 
rise to the command of anempire? Or what 
instruction can we gain from the study of the 
fall of a great military autocrat? He who so 
speaks must have overlooked the just remark 
of Emerson, that Bonaparte was the type 
or representative, not of emperors, or mili- 
tary despots, but of ‘ the men of the world.” 
Each man who lives for himself, and covets 
and obtains wealth and power and the grat- 
ification of his selfish ambition, is one of 
whom Bonaparte was the leader and pattern. 
His motto was Lzcelsior, and his ceaseless 
aim was self-exaltation. A thirst for domin- 
ion ever burnt within him,—a thirst which 
nothing could quench. He gratified it in a 
higher degree than almost any other of the 
sons of men; yet still it consumed him, and 
he died with dreams of conquest and of glory 
filling his whole soul. And if you covet 
wealth and power for selfish objects, you fol- 
low in the track of Napoleon. “ He had no 
element of character which others do not pos- 
sess. He is not to be gazed at as a miracle. 
He was a manifestation of our own nature. 
He teaches us on a large scale what thou- 
sands teach on a narrow one.” 


* Channing’s Character of Napoleon, p. 62. 
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He died defeated, frustrated, and an exile. 
Yet, unless that thirst could have been 
quenched or taken away, he would have de- 
served pity no less had he died an autocrat. 
His broken heart may speak more plainly ; 
but not the fullest success could have ren- 
dered him less the object of compassion. 
Between the boastful conqueror on his 
throne, and the captive exile on his death- 
bed, the only difference is in outward cir- 
cumstances; the disease which ruined him 
was the same in his prosperity and in his 
downfall. An archangel, looking beyond 
those outward circumstances, would pity the 
delusion, as much in the conqueror as in the 
captive. And so, now, the substantial thing, 
the reality, is the disease, and not this or 
that phase of it. You follow him, perhaps, 
at an immense distance, vainly imagining 
that a millionth part of the wealth and power 
which he enjoyed would richly content you. 
But if you are really following him,—if you 
have the same burning thirst, the same heart- 
disease, you may reckon on the same fate. 
If apparent success be permitted you, you 
will still have to cry out with Solomon, “ All 
is vanity and vexation of spirit!” but if, as 
in Napoleon’s cage,— ie Oe 
. “Vaulting ambition overleaps itself, , 

‘ And falls on the other side,” - 


your error will be more seen, and your fate 
more pitied ; yet the difference will be more 
in outside show than in substantial reality. 
The practical lesson to all “men of the 
world,” from the merchant craving after gain 
to the conqueror at the head of his armies, 
is the same: “‘ Wherefore do ye spend money 
for that which is not bread, and your labor 
for that which satisfieth not? Hearken dili- 
gently unto me, and eat ye that which is 
good, and let your soul delight itself in fat- 
ness. Incline your ear, and come unto me: 
hear, and your soul shall live.” 





Tue Prusstan Crown anv Cusnroy.— 
The Kreuz Zeitung reports a speech made the 
other day by the King of Prussia, in which his 
Majesty said: “ My basis will, however, be the 
same, and will be inviolable. I have received 
my crown from the altar.” What has King 


William’s receipt of his crown from the altar to 


do with the inviolability of his basis? What 
relation does his basis bear to his crown? Is 
not the one the direct opposite to the other 4 
If the King of Prussia puts his crown upon his 
basis, what, we should like to know, does he 
put his hat upon ?—Punch. 
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From The Examiner. 


The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon Mrs. 
Norton. Macmillan and Co. 


Tus is a true poem, noble in subject and 
aim, natural in flow, worthy in expression, 
with the common soul of humanity throb- 
bing in every page through wholesome words 
that owe their fitness to the generous heart 
not less than to the genius of a woman. 
There is no strain for effect, no evident la- 
bor for the “ strong lines ” of which Izaak 
Walton wearied ; yet the musical emphatic 
lines are modelled to the thoughts they con- 
tain with an exquisite nicety. There is the 
refinement of Bowles with the warmth of a 
more heartily poetic nature. 

In the Lady of La Garaye Mrs. Norton 
simply puts into fit words the saered poem 
of a life. It is a grave tale of Time and its 
changes—a tale most fit for New Year read- 
ing—of Time and its changes that, whatever 
be the momentary pang they bring with 
them, are blessed changes to God’s children. 
With its warm sympathies and wholesome 
truth that may sanctify the memory of our 
dead years, the poem is of all new books the 
one most fit to bea New Year’s gift between 
men and women who share with each other 
earnest thoughts. A murmur of home feel- 
ing stirs with plaintive music in the dedica- 
tion to Lord Lansdowne, who, full as he is 
of years and Ronors, cannot account least of 
his honors the touching earnestness with 
which his friendship is here honored in a 
poet’s lines. We quote only a part :— 
“Thou knowest—for thou hast proved—the 

dreary shade 

A first-born’s loss casts over lonely days ; 
And gone is now the pale, fond smile, that made 

In my dim future, yet, a path of rays. 


“ Gone, the dear comfort of a voice whose sound 
Came like a beacon-bell, heard clear above 

The whirl of violent waters surging round ; 
Speaking to shipwrecked ears of help and love. 


“The joy that budded on my own youth’s 
bloom, 
When life wore still a glory and a gloss, 
Is hidden from me in the silent tomb ; 
Smiting with premature unnatural loss. 


“ So that my very soul is wrung with pain, 
Meeging old friends whom most I love to see. 

Where are the younger lives, since these remain @ 
I weep the eyes that should have wept for me! 


“« But all the more I cling to those who speak 
Like thee, in tones unaltered by my change ; 
Greeting my saddened glance, and faded cheek, 
With the same welcome that seemed sweet and 
strange 
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“ In early days: when I, of gifts made proud, 
That could the notice of such men beguile, 
Stood listening to thee in some brilliant crowd, 

With the warm triumph of a youthful smile. 
“ Oh! little now remains of all that was ! 

Even for this gift of linking measured words, 
My heart oft questions, with discouraged pause, 
Does music linger in the slackening chords ? 

“ Yet, friend, I feel not that all power is fled, 
While offering to thee, for the kindly years, 


The intangible gift of thought, whose silver 
thread 


Heaven keeps untarnished by our bitterest 

tears.” 

The silver thread of thought lies in this 
volume indeed untarnished, and if The Lady 
of La Garaye do not win a wide English 
welcome, the change is not in the singer, 
whose best music we have here. 

The tale is a true one, its date the close of 
the seventeenth century, its scene Dinan in 
Brittany, where the ruined chateau of the 
La Garayes, and its ivy-covered gateway, 
remain to be sketched, and have been 
sketched by Mrs. Norton to accompany the 
poem. There is prefixed to it also a copy by 
Mrs. Norton of the Lady of Garaye’s face 
from a picture in one of the charitable insti- . 
tutions of Dinan, wherein her spirit yet lives 
upon earth. 

The poem opens with a prologue among 
the ruin Time has made of the house of 
Garaye, where 

“* Succeeding generations hear 
Beneath the shadow of each crumbling arch « 
The music low and drear, 
The muffled music of thy onward march, 
Made up of piping winds and rustling leaves 
And plashing raindrops falling from slant eaves, 
And all mysterious, unconnected sounds 
With which the place abounds. 
Time doth efface 
Each day some lingering trace 
Of human government and human care : 
The things of air 
And earth, usurp the walls to be their own; 
Creatures that dwell alone, 
Occupy boldly: every mouldering nook 
Wherein we peer and look, 
Seems with wild denizens so swarming rife, 
We know the healthy stir of human life 
Must be forever gone !” 

But with a sober gravity, unmixed with 
complaint, Mrs. Norton sings of the ruins 
of Time, and chooses to tell her tale of hu- 
man trial, love, and triumph, in the woods 
of La Garaye. 

The poem is in four parts. In the first 
we see Claud Marot, the young lord of La 
Garaye, and Gertrude his wife, rich in 
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wealth, beautyy friendship, perfectness of 
love, and all that can make the full joyous- 
ness of healthy youth. Claud had a wife 


“ Born, like himself, of lineage brave and good ; 
And like himself, of warm and eager mood ; 
Glad to share gladness, pleasure to impart, 
With dancing spirits and a tender heart. 


“ Pleased, too, to share the manlier sports which 
made 

The joy of his young hours. No more afraid 

Of danger, than the seabird, used to soar 

From tae high rocks above the ocean’s roar, 

Which dips its slant wing in the wave’s white 
crest, 

And deems the foamy undulations, rest. 

Nor think the feminine beauty of her soul 

Tarnished by yielding to such joy’s control ; 

Nor that the form which, like a flexile reed, 

Swayed a the movements of her bounding 
steed, 

Took from those graceful hours a rougher force, 

Or left her nature masculine and coarse. 

She was not bold from boldness, but from love ; 

Bold from gay frolic; glad with him to rove 

In danger or in safety, weal or woe, 

And where he ventured, still she yearned to go. 

Bold with the courage of his bolder life, 

At home a tender and submissive wife, 

Abroad, a woman, modest,—aye, and proud; 

Not seeking homage from the casual crowd. 

She remained pure, that darling of his sight, 

In spite of boyish feats and rash delight ; 

Still the eyes fell before an insolent look, 

Or flashed their bright and innocent rebuke ; 

Still the cheek kept its delicate youthful bloom, 

And the blush reddened through the snow-white 
plume. 


“ He that had seen her, with her courage high, 
First in the chase where al! dashed rapid by, 
He that had watched her bright impetuous iook 
When she prepared to leap the silver brook,— 
Fair in her springtime as a branch of May ; 
Had felt the dull sneer feebly die away, 
And — kindly smiles upon his cold lips 
play !” 


It is this fulness and gladness of young 
life that is to be struck down and to bless 
thousands in its ruin. With artistic pur- 
pose, therefore, its full image is presented 
by the poet. Her friends are gathering to 
join the hunt. She is delicately painted in 
words as she waits and as she rides :~= 


“ Alas ! look well upon that picture fair 

The face, the form, the smile, the golden hair ; 
The agile beauty of each movement made,— 
The loving softness of her eyes’ sweet shade, 
The bloom and pliant grace of youthful days, 
The gladness and the glory of her gaze. 

If we knew when the last time was the last, 
Visions so dear to straining eyes went past.” 


The young husband and wife riding to- 
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gether on that holiday came to wild broken 
ground. 


“ Across the water full of peaked stones— 
Across the water where it chafes and moans— 
Across the water at its widest part— 

Which wilt thou leap, O lady of brave heart 4 


“Their smiling eyes have met—those eager 


two: 
She looks at Claud, as questioning which to do ; 
He rides—reins in—looks down the torrent’s 


course,— 

Pats the sleek neck of his sure-footed horse,— 

Stops,—measures spaces with his eagle eye, 

Tries a new track, and yet returns to try, 

Sudden, while pausing at the very brink, 

The damp, leaf-covered ground appears to sink, 

And the keen instinct of the wise dumb brute 

Escapes the yielding earth, the slippery root ; 

With a wild effort as if taking wing 

The monstrous gap he clears with one safe. 
spring ; 

Reaches—and barely reaches—past the roar 

Of the wild stream, the further lower shore,— 

Scrambles, recovers, rears, and panting stands 

Safe bee: his master’s nerveless, trembling 
hands. 


“ Oh! even while he leapt, his horrid thought 
Was of the peril to that lady brought ; 

Oh! even while he leapt, her Claud looked back, 
And shook his hand to warr her from the track.” 


She fell among the rocks, her horse was 
killed and she was crippled. 


‘“ But never yet, 
Through all the loving days since first they met, 
Leaped his heart’s blood with such a yearning 


vow 
That she was all in all to him, ds now. 
‘O Claud—the pain!’ 


““¢O Gertrude, my beloved !’ 
Then faintly o’er her lips a wan smile moved, 
Which dumbly spoke of comfort from his tone, 
As though she felt half saved, not so to die alone. 


“ Ah! happy they who in their grief or pain 

Yearn not for some familiar face in vain 

Who in the sheltering arms of love can lie 

Till human passion breathes its latest sigh : 

Who, when words fail to enter the dull ear, 

And when eyes cease from seeing forms most 
dear, 

Still the fond clasping touch can understand,— 

And sink to death from that detaining hand!” 


With help from a wandering herdsman the 
count brought home his wife upon a litter of 
broken branches. 


“ The starry lights shine forth from tower and 
hall, ¥ 

Stream through the gateway, glimmer on the 
wall, 

And the loud pleasant stir of busy men 

In courtyard and in stable sounds again. 

And through the windows, as that death-bier 
passes, 

They see the shining of the ruby glasses 
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Set at brief intervals for many a guest 

Prepared to share the laugh, the song, the jest ; 

Prepared to drink, with many a courtly phrase, 

Their host and hostess, ‘Health to the Ga- 
rayes !’” 


In the second part we see the Lady of La 
Garaye stricken and pale, bidden to hope no 
more for health, and for atime yielding with 
all a woman’s grief to her affliction. 


“Blighted in all her bloom,—her withered 
frame 

Must now inherit age; young but in name. 

Never could she, at close of some long day 

Of pain that strove with hope, exulting lay 

A tiny new-born infant on her breast, 

And, in the soft lamp’s glimmer, sink to rest, 

The strange corporeal weakness sweetly blent 

With a delicious dream of full content ; 

With pride of motherhood, and thankful prayers, 

And a confused glad sense of novel cares, 

And peeps into the future brightly given, 

As though her babe’s blue eyes turned earth to 
heaven ! 

Never again could she, when Claud returned 

After brief absence, and her fond heart yearned 

To see his earnest eyes, with upward glancing, 

Greet her known windows, even while yet ad- 
vancing,— 

Fly with light footsteps down the great hall-stair, 

And give him welcome in the open air 

As though she were too glad to see him come, 

To wait till he should enter happy home, 

And a ee glowing, sparkling 
stand, 

His ” = her slim waist, hand locked in 

and ; 

The mutual kiss exchanged of happy greeting, 

That needs no secrecy of lover’s meeting ; 

While, giving welcome also in their way, 

Her dogs barked rustling round him, wild with 


play ; 
And voices called, and hasty steps replied, 
And the sleek fiery steed was led aside, 
And the gray seneschal came forth and smiled, 
Who held him in his arms while yet a child ; 
And cheery jinglings from unfastened doors, 
And vaulted echoes through long corridors, 
And distant bells that thrill along the wires, 
And stir of logs that heap up autumn fires, 


Crowned the glad eager bustle that makes 
known 


The master’s step is on his threshold-stone ! ”” 
The first pangs of the wife when she finds 


“ The body broken from the yearning soul, 
Never again to make a perfect whole,” 


are expressed with a delicate pathos, and 
the fleeting bf the smile from the sick face, 
when 


“ Something sadder even than her pain 
Torments her now; and thrills each languid 
vein. 
Love’s tender instinct feels through every nerve 
When love’s desires or love itself doth swerve. 
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All the world’s praise re-echoed to the sky 
Cancels not blame that shades a lover’s eye ; 
All the world’s blame, which scorn for scorn re- 


pays : 
Fails to disturb the joy of lover’s praise. 
Ah! think not vanity alone doth deck 
With rounded pearls the young girl’s innocent 


neck, 
Who in her duller days contented tries 
The homely robe that with no rival vies, 
But on the happy night she hopes to meet 
The one to whom she comes with trembling feet, 
With crimson roses decks her bosom fair, 
Warm as the thoughts of love all glowing there, 
Because she must his favorite colors wear : 
And all the bloom and beauty of her youth 
Can scarce repay, she thinks, her lover’s truth. 


“Vain is the argument so often moved, 

‘ Who feels no jealousy hath never loved ;’ 
She whose quick fading comes before her tomb, 
Is jealous even of her former bloom. 

Restless she pines; because, to her distress, 
One charm the more is now one claim the less 
On his regard whose words are her chief treas- 


ures, 
And by whose love alone her worth she meas- 
ures.” 


At last her plaint finds utterance, and this 
brings comfort in her husband’s argument of 
love thus ending,— 


«Oh! loved even to the brim of love’s full fount, 

Wilt thou set nothing to firm faith’s account ? 

Choke back thy tears which are my bitter smart, 

Lean thy dear head upon my aching heart ; 

It may be God, who saw our careless life, 

Not sinful, yet not blameless, my sweet wife 

(Since all we thought of, in our youth’s bright - 
May, 

Was but the coming joy from day to day) ; 

Hath blotted out all our joy to bid us learn 

That this is not our home ; and make us turn 

From the enchanted earth, where much was 
given, 

To higher aims, and a forgotten heaven.’ ” 


A Threnody upon departed joy opens the 
third part of the poem, in which the husband 
and wife sorrow still. 


« And either tries to hide the thoughts that wring 

Their secret hearts ; and both essay to bring 

Some happy topic, some yet lingering dream, 

Which they with cheerful words shall make 
their theme ; 

But fail,—and in their wistful eyes confess 

All their words never own of hopelessness.” 


But these lines would have been no poem 
had they closed in despair. With a faithful. 
reminder of God’s pity this part of the work 
ends, and in the concluding part we read how 
a good Prior of Benedictines who brought 
his message of peace to the house of Garaye, 
raised 
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“ Her thoughts submitted to his thought’s con- 
ro 
As ’twere an elder brother of her soul. 


“Well she remembered how that soul was 
stirred, 

By the rebuking of his gentle word, 

When in her faltering tones complaint was 

iven, 

‘What had I done; to earn such fate from 
Heaven ?’ ' 

“QO Lady! here thou liest, with all that wealth 

Or love can do to cheer thee back to health ; 

With books that woo the fancies of thy brain, 

‘lo happier thoughts than brooding over pain ; 

With light, with flowers, with freshness, and with 
food, 

I)ainty and chosen, fit for sickly mood: 

With easy couches for thy languid frame, 

Bringing real rest, and not the empty name ; 

And silent nights, and soothed and comforted 
days ; 

And Nature’s beauty spread before thy gaze :— 


“« What have the Poor done, who instead of 
these, 

Suffer in foulest rags each dire disease, 

Creep on the earth, and lean against the stones, 

When some disjointing torture racks their bones ; 

And groan and grope throughout the weary 
night, 

Denied the rich man’s easy luxury,—light ? 

What has the Babe done,—who, with tender 


eyes, 
Blinks as the world a little while, and dies, 
Having first stretched in wild convulsive leaps, 
His fragile limbs, which ceaseless suffering keeps 
In ceaseless motion, till the hour when death 
Clenches his little heart, and stops his breath ? 
What — the Idiot done, whose half-formed 
sou 
Scarce knows the seasons as they onward roll ; 
Who flees with gibbering cries and bleeding feet, 
From idle boys who pelt him in the street ? 
What have the fair girls done, whose early bloom 
Wasting like flowers that pierce some creviced 
tomb, 
Plants that have only known a settled shade, 
Lives that for others’ uses have been made,— 
Toil on from morn to night, from night to morn, 
For those chance pets of Fate, the wealthy born ; 
Bound not to murmur, and bound not to sin, 
However bitter be the bread they win ?’” 


Through such teaching the young, child- 
‘ess couple drew the sense of that new use of 
theirs for life and wealth that has made their 
memory sacred to the poor of Dinan. 


“Where once the shifting throng 
Of merry playmates met, with dance and song,— 
Long rows of simple beds the place proclaim 
A hospital, in all things but the name. 
In that same castle where the lavish feast 
Lay spread, that fatal night, for many a guest, 
The sickly poor are fed! Beneath that porch 
Where Claud shed tears that seemed the lids to 

scorch, 
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Seeing her broken beauty carried by 
Like a crushed flower that now has but to die, 
The self-same Claud now stands and helps to 
guide 
Some ragged wretch to rest and warm the inside. 
But most to those, the hopeless ones, on whom 
Early or late her own sad spoken doom 
Hath been pronounced; the incurables; she 
spends 
Her lavish pity, and their couch attends. 
Her —— is made their home ; her wealth their 
ole ; 
Her busy courtyard hears no more the roll 
Of gilded vehicles, or pawing steeds, 
But feeble steps of those whose bitter needs 
Are their sole passport. Through that gateway 


ress 
All waging forms of sickness and distress, 
And many a poor worn face that hath not smiled 
For years,—and many a feeble crippled child,— 
Blesses the tall white portal where they stand, 
And the dear Lady of the liberal hand. 


“Not in a day such happy change was brought : 
Not in a day the works of mercy wrought : 
But in God’s gradual time. As Winter’s chain 
Melts from the earth and leaves it green again : 
As the fresh bud a crimsoning beauty shows 
From the black briers of a last year’s rose : 

So the full season of her love matures, 

And her one illness breeds a thousand cures.” 


Mrs. Norton’s generous words do not tell 
such a tale as this without a line in honor of 
Miss Nightingale, to which she appends in 
a note the whole of Longfellow’s poem on 
the dying soldier in the Crimea who pressed 
his lips to her shadow on the wall. 

And we see not where a more fitting place 
could be found than in the conclusion of this 
poem for a poet’s tribute to the life labors of 
Lord Herbert. 


“ Oh! missed and mourned by many,—I being 
one,— 

HERBERT, not vainly thy career was run ; 

Nor shall Death’s shadow, and the folding 
shroud, 

Veil from the future years thy worth allowed. 

Since all thy life thy single hope and aim 

Was to do good,—not make thyself a name,— 

’Tis fit that by the good remaining yet, 

Thy name be one men never can forget. 

O eyes I first knew in our mutual youth, 

So full of limpid earnestness and truth; 

Eyes I saw fading still, as day by day 

The body, not the spirit’s strength gave way ; 

Eyes that I last saw lifting their farewell 

To the now darkened windows where I dwell,— 

And wondered, as I stood there sadly gazing, 

If Death were brooding in their faint upraising ; 

If never more thy footstep light should cross 

My threshold-stone—but friends bewail thy loss, 

And She be widowed young, who lonely trains 

Children that boast thy good blood in their 
veins ; 
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Fair eyes,—your light was quenched while men| It will be seen that we have not quoted 
still thought from this volume a few choice passages, but 


ty dames _— shape? ne illustrate the evenness of its music by cita- 
snot a shi ' 


Hewn by man’s hands and worked by him| tion of whatever passages best helped briefly 
alone ; to tell its story. The work is a perfect whole, 


It is a seed God suffers One to sow,— artistic in the arrangement of those lights 
Many to reap; and when the harvests grow, 


Gop giveth increase through all coming years,— and shades of which the effect cannot be com- 
And lets us reap in joy, seed that was sown in| municated by description. Wherever the 

tears. taste has not been spoilt by a too artificial 
“Brave heart! true soldier’s son; set at thy| diet, Mrs. Norton’s new poem will be re- 


ceived with the welcome that is accorded 
only to works that can brave through gen- 
erations the assault of time. 


post, 
Deserting not till life itself was lost ; 
Thou faithful sentinel for others’ weal, 
Clad in surer panoply than steel, 
A resolute purpose,—sleep, as heroes sleep,— 
Slain, but not conquered !” 








The Children’s Garland from the Best Poets. Se- | dotes, noxious emanations, snake bites, drown- 
lected and Arranged by Coventry Patmore. | ing and asphyxia, stings of insects, and lime in 
Macmillan and Co. | the eye, with a thousand other ills to which the 
Tus is a little book most happily designed | flesh is heir, are all treated of in so clear and 

and executed. Why should young minds be fed | Practical a manner as almost to preclude the 

with the doggerel rhyme usually poured out as | possibility of amistake. While fully agreeing 
the verse fit for children’s ears and understand- | With the philosophic dictum that absence of body 
ing? The delicate music of Shakspeare’s Sea | i$ very often better than presence of mind, we 
dirge in Zhe Tempest, or of Herrick’s lines to the | '¢@dily admit that when the former alternative 


Daffodils, have their charm for a child of five or | 18 Unattainable, the latter is extremely desirabic, ° 


six years old. Our poetical literature is very | and that in no way can it be more certainly se- 
rich in ballads and songs, pleasant and brief | cured than by the knowledge of the right thing 


tales rhymed by true poets, or thoughts about 
the flowers, in which children delight, simple as 
they are beautiful and wise. With none of the 
didactic purpose of a schoolroom “ speaker,” but 
for the first time with a design of giving to young 
readers a pleasure book of true poetry, this vol- 
ume has been designed by Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more, himself a poct with refinement of domestic 
feeling in his verse that qualifies him fer the un- 
dertaking. The true poetry that can be felt by 
child as well as man, must needs be of the best. 

Mr. Patmore has woven his Children’s Gar- 
land with a true and fair sense of what that is 
good will please the young and the illiterate, 
and so he has produced a pleasure book for all 
the English world, a choice volume not only for 
the nursery bookcase but for the table of every 
day laborer who has learnt how to read, and a 
bright fireside companion to the scholar in his 
hour of rest.—Examiner. 


Handbook: for Emergencies. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 


In less compass than a hundred pages we are 
taught how to avoid disagreeable accidents, how 
to act when they cannot be avoided, and what 


to be done in any emergency. This useful in- 
formation is supplied at the cost of one shilling 
in the brochure published by Messrs. Cassell and 
Co.—Spectator. 


Notes on Fields and Cattle, from the Diary of an 
Amateur Farmer. By the Rev. W. Holt Bee- 
ver, M.A., Oxon. Chapman and Hall. 


A Funny dog is the Rev. W. Holt Beever, 
M.A., Oxon. His spirits are exuberant, and 
carry him far away beyond the ordinary bounds 
of common sense and literary decorum. But, 
however objectionable his style, his matter is 
unexceptionable, and practical farmers of the 
longest experience will be the first to acknowl- 
edge the soundness of his teaching. His scope 
is sufficiently wide. He treats of cows, horses, 
pigs, sheep, and poultry. He knows all about 
reaping, thrashing, and haymaking. Equally 
at home is he in- the dairy and in the stud, and 
is generally “well up” in all that pertains to 
agricultural pursuits. And, we dare venture to 
say, he is none the less respected by his parish- 
ioners because he happens to be familiar with all 
that is most important in their eyes, and that 





to do after they have occurred. Explosions in 
collieries, collisions at sea, accidents by light- 
ning, fires, and railways, poisons and their anti- 


enters into their every-day existence. The book 
is a good book, but the style is abominable.— 
Spectator. 
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By the 4 January the British Public had 
received so much unofficial information, that 
the funds had risen to their former state, 
and a general belief prevailed that America 
did not desire war with England! 

We copy from our political and literary 
weeklies, a few paragraphs to show how the 
change was received :— 


The Examiner says: “The prompt and 
vigorous preparations of our Government 
have dissipated a vast deal of delusion, and 
compelled some wholesome reflections on 
the consequences of a war with England, 
superadded to the arduous struggle with the 
South. Indeed it was from the first suffi- 
ciently certain that the States would have 
to make choice of one war, but would not 
saddle themselves with two, for what Mac- 
beth says of wives is certainly true of wars, 
that two at a time there’s no nation can bear. 
The only question was whether they would 
close, or suspend their contest with the 
South, and turn their hands against Eng- 
land ; or whether they would prefer conced- 
ing what is due to us in order to remain able 
to direct all their powers against the frater- 
nal foe.” 

“ Arbitration is good for questionable 
facts and principles, but here the facts are 
undisputed, and the principle about as clear 
as ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ If a man takes 
your purse from you on the highway you are 
not satisfied with apology without restitu- 
tion, nor disposed to submit the wrong to 
arbitration. Capt. Wilkes dispensed with 
adjudication when he committed his illegal 
violence on board the Trent, and what he 
passed over then cannot in any shape be had 
recourse to now, with prudence and dignity. 

“ We are not without misgivings that the 
moderated language of the better part of the 
American press is pitched upon the assump- 
tion that England will be satisfied with dis- 
avowals of any insulting intention, a protes- 
tation of respect, and fine phrases of peace 
and good-will. But the only reparation is 
the restoration of the prisoners. To imag- 
ine that there can be any other friendly ad- 
justment of the dispute is to imagine a vain 
thing. Our impression is that the concession 
will be made, and perhaps with a bitter 
compliment to us on our improved under- 
standing of the law of nations through the 
lessons the Americans themselves have incul- 
cated, the principle we uphold now being the 
very one maintained against us by Madison 
in 1812. But supposing the affair of the 
Trent to be satiddaatedlly settled, we must 
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not flatter ourselves that all difficulties and 
dangers of the disturbance of peace are dis- 
posed of. We are not yet out of the wood, 
which has in it many crooked sticks. Be- 
hind the Trent affair looms black and large 
the blockade question, which France is re- 
solved to bring to an issue. We may be 
obliged by truth to agree with her as to 
the principle and facts, precisely as she has 
agreed with us in the 7’rent affair ; but as we 
proposed to act without her co-operation in 
that instance, so as to the blockade we may 
leave her to act without ours. For it would 
have a bad look if we were to raise one cause 
of contention immediately after another was 
disposed of, and especially as our conduct 
might be suspected of being influenced by 
commercial interests. France can well go 
alone in this matter, and we have heard it 
well suggested that with a very good grace 
she might suggest to the American Govern- 
ment that a truce with the South for a year 
or so might dispose of the difficulty about 
the blockade, and give the two parties time 
to cool, and to consider what is ber their real 
and permanent interests without any preju- 
dice to their respective ciaims, or detriment 
to their powers, if it should be their final 
determination to resume hostilities.” 


So it seems that England looks to France 
for the further proceedings which it would 
be indecent for her to take after our frank 
concessions, 

In another article on the discussion of 
Neutral Rights which preceded “ The Trent 


outrage,” The Examiner says :— 


“Tf Ireland indeed were in revolt from 
north to south, from east to west, the 
Queen’s authority thrown off throughout the 
land, and not a single port of free will in 
the possession of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, there could be a case for the mutual 
engagement for which Mr. Seward contends. 
But the Kingdom of England is what it 
calls itself, an United Kingdom, and if we 
desired to accommodate Mr. Seward with a 
reciprocity we could not contrive to make 
such a split here as has been brought about 
in America, for our differences bear to those 
on the other side of the Atlantic the pro- 

ortion that one of our petty rills of water- 
alls bears to ‘Niagara. We have had re- 
bellion indeed in Ireland, but the worst has 
never embraced the whole population, and 
the last, which was expected in America to 
establish the Independence of Ireland, was 
put down by a party of police of the strength 
of a corporal’s. guard in the memorable 
field of the Widow Cormack’s cabbage-gar- 
den. 





s¢ Whenever the seven millions of Ireland 
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shall have separated themselves as complete- | risen between the two nations will be at once 
ly from the Queen’s Government as the dispelled. The Northerners will lose the 
Southern States have done from the Federal | delusion that England dreads war with them ; 
Union, we admit that the American Govern- | we shall lose the delusion that they are seek- 
ment will have the full right to hold towards | ing for war with us.” 

us the same course that we now pursue} ‘ England desired no war with them when 
toward them. We shall have nothing to | they were still united, and desires it still less 
complain of when they recognize belliger-| now when every shot to be fired must help 


ents in seven millions of people who have | to establish an empire founded on the basis 
thrown off their allegiance, and set up their | of slavery, but not even for that great cause 
own Government and held their ground | can we tolerate international anarchy. The 


against Her Majesty’s arms, and if our block- | crisis has this time passed, and if the Ameri- 


ade of their ports be so ineffectual that we 
are obliged to resort to the expedient of 
choking up forever the channels of the 
Shannon, we shall not even have the effront- 
ery to protest if the Government of Wash- 
ington should declare the blockade at an 
end as inefficacious, and the means adopted 
to eke out what it wants in legitimate force 
a device revolting to humanity and outrag- 
ing the whole civilized world.” 


The Government of Washington did not 
express the opinion of the civilized world, 
when England blew from the mouths of 
her cannon her Sepoy prisoners. By the 
way, when we read the charges against our 
Government, and especially Mr. Seward, of 
desiring to get up a war with England, as 
an excuse for giving way to the Rebels ;— 
and when we see how the Billingsgate Vo- 
cabulary is exhausted against the ferocity of 
the “‘ American Mob,” which keeps the Presi- 
deat uncertain whether to yield to it or to 
the British lion,—we are sometimes inclined 
to doubt whether the Sepoys were not belied 
in all cases, as we already know that they 
were in general. Weare in the condition of 
the National Intelligencer, whose faith in Dr. 
Russell’s narratives of affairs. in the Crimea 
and in India, has been shaken by his letters 
on the American troubles. 


The Spectator says : “A few peace-speeches 
have been made during the week at Brigh- 
ton, Bradford, Birmingham, and other towns, 
but the speakers all allow that they are ready 
for war if the American Government sup- 
port Captain Wilkes. Their general tone 
reminds us a little of Heber Kimbail, the 
Mormon Elder, who, when reminded by an 
American officer that as a religious man he 
ought to turn the other cheek to the smiter, 
replied, ‘I acknowledge the command, I will 
turn the other cheek, but if he hits it, I'll 
give him hell.’” 

“Tf they surrender Slidell and Mason, the 
dispute, so far from embittering the relations 
between the two countries, will tend greatly 
to their improvement. The mist which has 


cans will but display habitually the modera- 

| tion and gravity they seem to have shown in 
this exceptional case, they may have years 
of peace to recruit from the wounds which 
civil war, however just in its origin or wise 
in its prosecution, is only too certain to in- 
flict.” 


The Economist says: ‘Some persons 
have been inclined to fear that the American 
Government was itself disposed to war, be- 
cause it has not surrendered the commis- 
sioners after the private, but before the for- 
mal, communication of the English demand. 
| They think that such an immediate delivery 
would have been more dignified than a re- 
luctant delivery after consideration and de- 


lay, and infer that as Mr. Lincoln has not | 


chosen this course, he does not intend to 
comply with our demand. But it is dubious 
whether such an immediate snrrender would 
now be very dignified. If Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell had been released before the re- 
quisition of the English Government was 
known in America, the position of the Presi- 
dent and of America would have been unde- 
niably dignified. But there is little differ- 
‘ence, if any, between yielding to a formal 
demand which is avowedly public, and yield- 
ing to the same demand informally delivered. 
Probably the most dignified course at Mr. 
Lincoln’s disposal is a reference of the legal 
| claims of England to some legal adviser—to 
‘some court or law officer. If he wishes to 
surrender the commissioners, he will easily 
obtain an opinion that they ought to be sur- 
rendered.” 

“A war with the United States would at 
once have brought relief and comparative 
pay to Lancashire. But a war would 

ave cost us probably forty or fifty millions 
sterling each year of its duration. We may 
well afford to spend at least a considerable 
portion of this saved sum on the famished 
population who are famished because we 
have been enabled to save it. It will be cheaper, 
| wiser, more worthy of a civilized nation to 
provide Lancashire with food gratis, if need 
be, than to have gone to war that she might 
have cotton wherewith to buy food.” 
“Some uneasiness and considerable nat- 
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ural irritation has been expressed at the 
shipments of raw cotton from Liverpool to | 
Boston and New York, which are now going 
on to some extent. It is monstrous, people 
say, to permit the Northern States at the 
same time to prevent us from receiving cot- 
ton and to drain it away from us,—to com- 
pel us to put owr mills upon short time, and 
yet to obtain from us the material which 
enables them to work full time,—to pre- 
vent us from purchasing one article by the 
blockade, and from selling another by the 
Morrill Tariff. It certainly does seem stag- 
gering at first sight ; but it cannot be helped, 
nor, thus far, has any great harm been done. 
The enormous Government demand in the 
United States, aided by their protectionist 
laws, enables the Lowell manufacturers still 
to work to a profit, and to pay almost any 
price for the raw material. The cotton 
which is worth 12d. a Ib. to-day in Liverpool ' 
is worth 18d. at New York. The profit 
chiefly is pocketed by the British merchant, 
Only sixteen thousand bales, however, had 
been thus sent up to the end of 1861; 
though larger lots are now in process of 
shipment.” 


The Press says: “ Along with the formal 
ultimatum, Lord Lyons received instructions 
to keep the ultimatum for awhile in reserve, 
and only to present it in the event of the 
failure of his personal remonstrances. Three 
days were to be allowed before the final 
document was to be presented ; during which 
time, it was calculated, the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington would become aware of the true state 
of the case, without the ultimatum being of- 
ficially communicated to them. Bringing 
the case verbally before the Cabinet, Lord 
Lyons was to employ argument and reason 
to procure reparation, and for three days to 

ress his claims earnestly and courteously. 
Meanwhile the contents of the mail would be- 
come known to the American Government 
and people. The export of saltpetre and the 
material of war stopped at our ports—one 
fact. An army sent to Canada—another 
fact. Manifestly England is in earnest. 
And then the announcement of the resolute 
policy of our Government as announced in 
the Times, and the hearty approval which 
that policy met with on the part of the Brit- 
ish people. It was calculated that these in- 
fluences would produce their full effect within 
the three days. If they failed, on the fourth 
day Lord Lyons was to present the ultim- 
atum, requiring the restoration of the pris- 
oners to British protection within seven 
days, or else his passports. 

“These instructions explain a portion of 
the intelligence brought by the Nast mail 





which would otherwise seem unaccountable. 
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The despatches reached Lord Lyons at 
Washington during the night of the 18th, 
and up to the 21st, it is announced, our am- 
bassador had presented not merely no ultim- 
atum, but no despatches at all to the Cab- 
inet of Washington. But, as will be seen 
from the above statement, under any cir- 
cumstances, it was not till the 22d ultimo 
that Lord Lyons was to present the ultim- 
atum. 

‘We have also to state that, while forward- 
ing these instructions to our ambassador, 
Lord Palmerston lost no time in disabusing 
the mind of the American Minister in Lon- 
don of the idea—naturally produced by the 
rabid war-articles in some of our journals— 
that England was eager to engage in hos- 
tilities with his country. The veteran Pre- 
mier took care to apprise Mr. Adams that 
any proposal for arbitration was out of the 
question,—asking him if he thought there 
was any room for arbitration in a case where 
one man received a slap in the face from an- 
other without any provocation. Still more, 
in order to show how groundless were the 
suspicions of the Cabinet of Washington that 
the British Government was desirous of in- 
tervening in favor of the seceding States, 
the Premier made known to Mr. Adams that 
so early as June the French Government pro- 
posed to our government to recognize the in- 
dependence of the mee pe States (a pro- 
posal which was made through M. Fould) ; 
and that, both then and since, our govern- 
ment had refused to take any such course,— 
although the industrial interests of the coun- 
try, as of France, were entirely in favor of 
such a measure, and the very origin of the 
United States would have debarred the Cab- 
inet of Washington from taking exception to 
such a policy on the part of England. These 
statements of Lord Palmerston were imme- 
diately communicated by Mr. Adams to his 
Government ; so that, at the very outset of 
the negotiation between Lord Lyons and the 
Cabinet of Washington, the latter would be 
informed of this proposal of the French Gov- 
ernment, and would see in it a proof that 
they need expect no aid from France, and in 
our refusal of it, the most perfect demon- 
stration of the sincere desire of England to 
remain neutral in the contest between North 
and South. 

“ Although nothing is as yet known to the 
public as to the reception which our ambas- 
sador’s representations have met with from 
the Cabinet of Washington, he has doubtless 
transmitted the intelligence in cipher, by 
telegraph, up to the morning of the 21st ult., 
—or even to the later date via Halifax ; and 
we understand that the impression which it 
has produced upon our Government is that 
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there is good hope of a pacific settlement of 
the question.” 


The Saturday Review says: “ According 
to the latest reports from Ameriea, the Con- 
federate commissioners are to be given up; 
and although the statement is positively 
contradicted, the surrender is made more 
probable by the admission of the New York 
papers that it is not beyond the power of the 
Government. All the accounts, while they 
open a doubtful prospect of peace, throw un- 
usual light on the most effectual means of 
securing it. When it was first known at 
New York and Washington that the affair 
of the Z'rent was under dispassionate consid- 
eration in this country, Federal opinion was 
decided and unanimous against the surren- 
der of the prisoners. It was, to the Ameri- 
can mind, unintelligible that a whole nation 
should wait to ascertain its right before pro- 
ceeding to enforce it. The delay which was 
necessary for legal deliberation was unani- 
mously attributed to weakness and timidity, 
and it never occurred to any northern politi- 
cian that, if the seizure of the commission- 
ers had been illegal, the wrong ought to be 
repaired, even though there were hopes that 
it might have been committed with impu- 
nity. That judicial calmness which has 
been incessantly recommended by the Amer- 
ican faction in England had, in fact, been 
maintained as long as the merits of the ques- 
tion were under discussion, and the effect 
which it produced in America consisted in a 
general outburst of confident defiance. A 
few days later, the admirers of Captain 
Wilkes heard that the surrender of the pris- 
oners was peremptorily demanded, and that 
England was arming in anticipation of a re- 
fusal. The ultimate decision is not yet 
known, but on the first receipt of the news 
the winds began to fall and the threatening 
clouds to disperse. It was argued with 
much force that, if the Federal Government 
was wrong in taking the men, there was no 
disgrace in giving them up, and it was dis- 
covered that, as the despatches had reached 
England safely, the “ disposition of the per- 
sons of the rebel envoys is a matter of sec- 
ondary moment, and not worth a great in- 
ternational struggle.” The House of Rep- 
resentatives, having previously passed some 
of the most scandalous votes on this subject 
which have ever degraded a representative 
assembly, refused, by a large majority, to 
confirm by a formal resolution its premature 
decision in favor of Captain Wilkes and his 
piratical proceedings.” 


The London Review says : “ The public im- 
atience is naturally intolerant of the delay 
in decisive intelligence from America. It is 











pean and even probable, that before these 
ines meet our reader’s eyes, the news of the 
Africa may be superseded by the more con- 
clusive reports of a later packet. In the 
mean while, however, we may be allowed to 
remark that the most recent accounts sub- 
stantially confirm the anticipations we ex- 
pressed in our article of last week, on the 
‘Prospects of Peace.’ The considerations 
which we pointed out as likely to effect the 
American decision seem to have had their 
full effect on the transatlantic mind. It is 
true, as has been observed, that we have as 
yet no authoritative expression of official 
opinion. But the great source of apprehen- 
sion which lay in the violence of the press 
and the mob, appears to have been consider- 
ably abated. The New York Herald, which 
is a very perfect mirror of the ‘ rowdy mind,’ 
begins—to use a colloquial phrase—to ‘ sing 
small.’ Bully and braggart as it is, it is 
equally shameless in its bluster and its pol- 
troonery. The New York Herald is under- 
stood to enjoy the confidence of the Wash- 
ington Foreign Office, and it certainly seems 
to be in all respects a very congenial repre- 
sentative of its temper and policy. Of course 
an endeavor is made to cover the political 
Bull’s Run. Mr. Seward, we are told, ‘ feels 
no apprehension of a rupture ;’ the Cabinet 
are ‘calm and unruffled ;’ the ‘ war panic in 
England is a bubble which is about to col- 
lapse.’ In short, ‘mine Ancient Pistol sees 
the necessity of eating his leek, and so he 
eats, but ‘eke he swears.? What sauce the 
New York Herald and Mr. Seward may pre- 
fer for their savory dish is quite immaterial 
to us, and so long as they are prepared to 
swallow it, it signifies very little with how 
much ‘swearing’ they may choose to gar- 
nish the process. 

‘“‘ What is the particular course which the 
Washington Cabinet may take in order to 
salve over to themselves and their people the 
unpalatable duty which they feel to be inev- 
itable, it is of course difficult to predict. 
That they will take the honest and manly 
course of at once and in a handsome manner 
making the reparation which they cannot 
and dare not refuse, nothing which we know 
of their antecedents permits us to hope. 
This, it is true, would be the really wise as 
the most magnanimous policy. It would 
produce a reaction in English and European 
opinion which might be of most essential 
service to the Northern cause. But Mr. 
Seward is not a man who has either the in- 
tellect or the heart for a policy at once saga- 
cious and great. He is an adept only in 
those arts of low cunning which avoids a fair 
encounter with an adversary and seeks by 
astuteness and subterfuge to gain a petty 
advantage when he cannot hope to secure & 
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victory. If we find we have done injustice 
to the American Foreign Secretary in this 
supposition we shall be happy to make him 
amends when he has shown that he deserves 
it. In the mean while the policy suggested 
for him by his supposed organ is eminently 
worthy of a second-rate provincial attorney, 
‘We presume,’ says the New York Herald, 
‘that Lord Lyons will forward his case in 
one of those diplomatic notes of several col- 
umns in extent, and that an appropriate re- 
ply will demand an extension of the argu- 
ment and so on until the issue of war shall 
have melted away into an amicable arrange- 
ment.’ We suspect that when the organ of 
Mr. Seward receives a communication of 
Lord Lyons’ despatch, it will find that a 
very small portion of one of its columns will 
suffice for its publication. It is now known 
that the despatch was not to be formally de- 
livered till two days after its arrival, and 
that seven days of grace were to be allowed 
for the final answer. The ‘extension of the 
argument’ is therefore confined to very defi- 
nite limits. And if we are correctly informed, 
Lord Lyons’ instructions will not admit of 
any disputation at all; but if the categorical 
demand of an apology, and the surrender of 
the prisoners, is not complied with in the 
prescribed period, he will positively leave 
New York. The New York Herald is confi- 
dently informed that ‘the British Govern- 
ment will not make any exorbitant demand 
upon the United States with reference to the 
seizure of the traitors.’ The value of this 
information depends on what may be that 
journal’s apprehension of the value of the 
epithet ‘ exorbitant.’ If it flatters itself that 
the demand is anything short of the absolute 
and unconditional surrender of the captives, 
it will find itself, as it has often done before, 
most egregiously mistaken. The New York 
Times consoles itself by the reflection that 
‘the subject will not be settled without an 
important curtailment of the English preten- 
sions to enforce a right of shines which she 


finds it so unpalatable to concede to other 


powers.’ Whether the surrender of Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason will act as such a ‘ curtail- 
ment,’ is a matter on which the New York 
Times is entitled to its own opinion. But 
we are very much mistaken if either Lord 
Lyons or the Foreign Office have the least 
intention of permitting the peremptory re- 
dress of a violent act to degenerate into an 
endless discussion on international law. 
“But, whatever flattering unction the New 
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York Times may lay to its soul, it seems to 
have a very definite comprehension of the 
necessity of yielding to the English demands. 
‘There is but one sentiment,’ we are told, 
‘prevalent, and that is, that no quarrel with 
England should be permitted to interfere at 
this moment, to stay the reduction of the 
Southern rebels. It believes that it has no 
right to give life to ghe rebellion by entering 
on another and vaster quarrel, which would, 
at the same time, increase tenfold the bur- 
dens on the people of the North, and it nat- 
urally hesitates to adopt a policy which would 
carry joy to every traitor in the country, and 
weigh down to poverty the loyal and law- 
observing citizen.’ In the opinion of the 
New York Times, ‘The disposition of the 
person of rebel envoys is one of secondary 
moment, and a most inadequate one on which 
to rest a great international struggle.’ ‘The 
administration,’ we are reminded, ‘is yet 
uncommitted, and the language of Secretary 
Willes, in his report and his letter to Cap- 
tain Wilkes, is rather professional and per- 
sonal than diplomatic, and in no degree 
binds the State Department.’ What does 
all this stuff mean except this, that America 
will give in, not because she feels the jus- 
tice of the demand, or because she thinks it 
no dishonor to redress a flagrant wrong, but 
that she must perforce capitulate, because 
she cannot and she dare not resist. Such is 
the spirit of the American people, and such 
is the language of the American press.” 

“The American people throughout the 
whole of this transaction have flagrantly re- 
jected all considerations of right and of jus- 
tice. While they thought wn | could do so 
with impunity, there was no limit to their 
exultation at an act of violence and wrong. 
When the retribution of their crime seems 
about to overtake them there is no subter- 
fuge which they think too mean to shelter 
them from the penalty they have incurred. 
Whatever may om the issue of this affair it 
will leave on the national character of the 
American people the stigma of indelible dis- 
grace. It will have shown that there is but 
one argument to which the moral sense of 
the American mind is amenable, and that 
is the argument of fear. For throughout 
the whole of this transaction they have, 
from the highest to the lowest amongst them, 
exhibited a mixture of brutality and poltroon- 
ery which makes them a just object of scorn 
and reprobation to the civilized world.” 
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TO-MORROW. 


In the downhill of life, when I find I’m declin- 


ing, 
May my lot no less fortunate be 
Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclin- 
ing, 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea; 
With an ambling pad-pony to pace o’er the 
lawn, e 
While I carol away idle sorrow, 
And blithe as the lark that each day hails the 
dawn 
Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 


With a porch at my door, both for shelter and 
shade too, 
As the sunshine or rain may prevail ; 
And a small spot of ground for the use of the 
spade too, 
With a barn for the use of the flail : 
A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 
And a purse when a friend wants to borrow: 
I’ll envy no nabob his riches or fame, 
Nor what honors await him to-morrow. 






From the bleak northern blast may my cot be 
completel 
Secured by a neighboring hill ; 
And at night may repose steal upon me more 
sweetly 
By the sound of a murmuring rill : 

And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 
With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 
With my friends may I share what to-day may 

afford, 
And let them spread the table to-morrow. 


And when I at last must throw off this frail 
covering, 
Which I’ve worn for threescore years and ten, 
On the brink of the grave I’ll not seek to keep 
hovering, 
Nor my thread wish to spin o’er again ; 
But my face in the glass I’ll serenely survey, 
And with smiles count each wrinkle and fur- 
row ; 
As this old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare 
to-day, 
May become everlasting to-morrow. 


The author’s name was Collins. He was of the 
17th Century. No more is known. 


LOVE’S FAREWELL. 


Srxce there’s no help, come, let us kiss and 
art— 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 


TO-MORROW.—LOVE’S FAREWELL. 


Shake hands forever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 


Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 
When his pulse failing, passion speechless 


lies 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death; 
And innocence is closing up his eyes— 


Now, if thou would’st, when all have given him 
over, 
From death to life thou mightst him yet re- 
cover ! 
MicuaEL Drayton. 





ON THE MOUNT 


I. 


Wuen from the thunderous, lightning-flazhing 
cloud, 
That overhung Mt. Sinai’s awful height, 
Shrank the weak Israelites in sore affright, 
One man alone, with heart in meekness bowed, 


His ear being bent to hear the voice aright— 
A call from lips of Infinite power and might. 
Then at the high behest, all eager-browed, 
He through the darkness pressed; Jehovah 
there 
Met with him face to face: while thunders 


eale 

And lightsings flashed around him, in his ear, 
The audible voice of God His will revealed, 

While to his wondering eyes were given clear 

High visions by Omnipotence unsealed. 


II. 
THE LESSON. 


Thus in the wilderness of toil and sin, 

God’s voice, amid the busy scenes of life, 

Oft calls to us above the rush and strife, 
And in our path, amidst the clang and din, 
Lo! Sorrow’s Sinai suddenly is seen. 

Then shrink thou not:—though clouds and 
storms are rife 

a its brow,—press on ;—the words of 

ife 
Speaketh the awful voice that sounds within. 
And O, my country ! in this awful hour 

Jehovah draweth near in storms and cloud ; 
But —- the lightnings flash and tempests 

ower, 

List, for the voice that calls to thee aloud, 
And humbly learn the lesson of his power, 
Who hears the humble but resists the proud. 


Xenia, O. H. M. E. 





—Independent. 





Heard in the trumpet sounding long and loud— . 














APPLICATION 


From The London Review. 
APPLICATION OF ALUMINIUM TO PRAC- 
TICAL PURPOSES. 

THE constant appearance in our jewellers’ 
shops of fancy articles of aluminium is be- 
ginning to draw very general — to 
that valuable, but not admittedly precious, 
metal. A few years ago (1855) small spec- 
imens were handed about and examined as 
curiosities from Deville the French chem- 
ist’s laboratory, and regarded with great in- 
terest. It is true it had been discovered 
eight and twenty years before (1827), by 
Professor Woehler, of Gottingen ; but peo- 
ple then heard the announcement of the 
elimination of the metallic base of clay, with 
little more than that ordinary indifference 
with which the description of a merely new 
element is commonly received. Deville, 
whose name is everywhere familiar for his 
many valuable labors, however, in his inves- 
tigations of its characters, found that it 
possessed peculiar and curious properties, 
and he unhesitatingly stated his impression 
that it was a metal destined to occupy an 


important position in the requirements of 


mankind as soon as the means could be 
found of obtaining it in manufacturable 
quantities. 

In his first statements (1855) he drew at- 
tention to its power of resistance to all acids 
save hydrochloric, to its fusibility, its beauti- 
ful whitish-blue color, and the fact of its un- 
dergoing no change of lustre or color by the 
action of the atmosphere or of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Its density, as low as glass, he 
foresaw would insure for it many special appli- 
cations, while superior to the common metals 
in respect to the innocuousness of its com- 
pound with the feebler acids, and intermedi- 
ate between them and the precious metals it 
was evidently a fitting material for domestic 
purposes. “ And when it is further remem- 
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it cost £60 per lb., while from the Alumin- 
ium Works recently established at Newcas- 
tle, in our own country, it is now supplied 
at less than sixty shillings. Every step 
taken in the reduction of the prime cost of 
a raw material widens the range of its adap- 
tibility to ornamental purposes in the arts 
or useful applications in the manufactures. 
It is malleable and ductile, being reducible 
to very thin sheets, or capable of being 
drawn into very fine threads. In tenacity it 
is superior to silver, and in a state of purity 
it is as hard. It files readily, and is an ex- 
cellent conductor of electricity, and combi- 
nations of it with othér metals have already 
been used with advantage. The most im- 
portant of ‘these compounds is aluminium- 
bronze, formed of one part of aluminium 
with nine of copper. This bronze possesses 
great malleability and strength, Professor 
Gorden’s experiments giving the following 
relations of wires of the same diameter : 
iron, 100; aluminium-bronzé, 155; copper, 
68. This immense tenacity and strength 
confer on this bronze admirable qualities 
for the working parts of machinery where 
| great durability is required, and notwith- 
standing its higher price than that of the or- 
dinary metals, the quantity of aluminium 
required is so small, that it is said that 
practically the cost of the bronze does not 
exceed that of ordinary brass or gun-meta 
bearings. 

Another property of aluminium is its ex- 
treme sonorousness, and this has also had 
very serviceable application in the construc- 
tion of musical instruments. So highly 
sonorous is it that a mere ingot suspended 
by a fine wire emits, when struck, a clear and 
ringing sound. 

The metal can be beaten out into leaves 
for gilding, or rolled in the same way as gold 
or silver, and it can be drawn out into wire 





bered,” he added then, “that aluminium | fine enough for the manufacture of lace. It 
exists in considerable proportions in all|is also easily run into metallic moulds, or, 
clays, amounting in some cases to one-fourth | for complicated objects, into moulds of sand. 
of the weight of a very widely diffused sub- | It is very finely susceptible of what is tech- 
stance, one cannot do otherwise than hope | nically called “ matting,” by being plunged 
that sooner or Jater this metal may find a| into a weak solution of caustic soda, and 
place in the industrial arts.” | then exposed to the action of nitric acid. It 

This prevision seems to be realizing itself | is also easily polished or burnished by a pol- 
every day, and a forcible proof of the rapid |ishing stone steeped in a mixture of rum 
strides made in its economic production is | and olive oil. When aluminium is soiled by 
greasy matters it can readily be cleaned with 


afforded by a comparison of its past and | 
present commercial prices. A few yearsago benzine. Soiled by dust only, india-rub- 
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ber or very weak soap and water may be 
used. 

The process of soldering aluminium also 
is worthy of note. The solder used is com- 
posed of zinc, copper, and aluminium, and 
the pieces of the article intended to be joined 
must be “ tinned,” as in ordinary soldering 
with tin, with the aluminium-solder itself. 
The pieces are then exposed to a gas blow- 
pipe or other flame; but in order to unite 
the solderings, small tools of the metal it- 
self must be used. Tools of copper or brass, 
such as are employed in soldering gold and 
silver, are not permissible, as they would 
form colored alloys; moreover, no flux 
whatever can be used, as all the known sub- 
stances employed for that purpose attack the 
metal, and prevent the adhesion of the pieces. 
The use of the little tools of aluminium is an 
art which the workman must acquire by 
practice, as at the moment of fusion the 
solderings must have friction applied, the 
melting taking place suddenly and com- 
pletely. 

In comparing the price by weight of this 
with other metals, its greater bulk must be 





borne in mind. Thus, comparing it with 
silver, the bulk of a given weight of alumin- 
ium is nearly four times that of the same 
weight of silver, so that if one ounce of sil- 
ver were required for an article, four similar 
articles could be made of one ounce of alu- 
minium. Its lightness is, as we have before 
observed, one of its principal qualities, the 
specific gravity of platinum is 21°5, of gold 
19-5, tin, 7°3, while that of aluminium is only 
2°6. The lightness which it communicates 
to the bronze, whose durability, hardness, 
and immense strength nearly equal that of 
the best steel, renders probable its future 
extensive use in the construction of build- 
ings, the manufacture of ordnance, and other 
objects where strength and lightness are re- 
quired to be combined. 

Having witnessed how admirably the 
French have applied this metal to orna- 
mental and fanciful objects, it will be a mat- 
ter of future interest to watch the devel- 
opment of its applications, as a British 
manufacture, to more solid and practical ob- 
jects. 





FOG. 


Tae Londoner pulls aside his curtain, 

Chilled by the mist like a shivering frog, 
Looks into space with a glance uncertain, 

And says to himself, ‘ What a frightful fog !” 


It wraps St. Paul’s in a shroud fantastic, 
It keeps the Minster towers incog., 

It rolls on the river in waves elastic— 
This shifting dense pervasive fog. 


So in this misty month of Janus, 
When we gather close to the yuletide log, 
Thoughts of the coming year detain us, 
And we strive to pierce the darkening fog. 


What shall we say of the future Papal, 
Which a luckless destiny seems to dog ? 

The cleverest brain of the Court of Capel 
Could hardly peer-through that thick fog. 





That prince, imperial and imperious— 
King Stork, who in France succeeds King 


Og : 
For him will the coming year be serious ? 
Perhaps Monsieur Fould can pierce that fog. 


Great Russia’s Czar—wide Austria’s Ruler— 
Whose political wheels strange fancies clog : 

Will Warsaw and Pesth grow hotter or cooler ? 
Ah, who can pierce that blinding fog ? 


Our fast young friend across the water, 
Who the universe would like to flog : 
Must England chastise her troublesome daugh- 
ter ? 
Is a birch-rod visible through the fog ? 


Ah, questions deep which none can answer! 
On through the world we must calmly jog. 
Time is the only necromancer 
Who can let some sunshine through the fog. 


—Press. ° 





VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 


From The Examiner. 


Verses and Translations. By C. S.C. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. Lon- 
don: Bell and Daldy. 


WE looked into these pages expecting 
what is usually found in the books of verse 
that are being daily printed, glanced over, 
and put aside. But we were surprised by 
the little book into laughter, and charmed 
by its whimsical grace or grotesque sugges- 
tion now and then running into lines hardly 
surpassed in their way since the days of 
Thomas Hood. For C. 8. C. has the mind 
of a young poet underlying his burlesque. 
In one poem, indeed, this triumphs over his 
sense of the ludicrous; the medley of par- 
ody and burlesque entitled Dover to Munich 
passing by smooth gradation into an earnest, 
honest close among the dreams of the art 
capital :— 


“ Pallas there, and Jove, and Juno, 
‘Take ’ once more ‘ their walks abroad,’ 
Under Titian’s fiery woodlands 
And the saffron skies of Claude : 


“ There the Amazons of Rubens 

Lift the failing arm to strike, 
And the pale light falls in masses 
On the horsemen of Vandyke ; 


“ And in Berghem’s pools reflected 
Hang the cattle’s graceful shapes, 
And Murillo’s soft boy-faces 
Laugh amid the Seville grapes ; 


* And all purest, loveliest fancies 
That in poet’s souls may dwell 
Started into shape and substance 
At the touch of Raphael.— 


“Lo! her wan arms folded meekly, 
And the glory of her hair 
Falling as a robe around her, 
Kneels the Magdalene in prayer ; 


“And the white-robed Virgin-mother 
Smiles, as centuries back she smiled, 
Half in gladness, half in wonder, 
On the calm face of her Child :— 


“ And that mighty Judgment-vision 
Tells how man essayed to climb 
Up the ladder of the ages, 
Past the frontier walls of Time ; 


“Heard the trumpet-echoes rolling 
Through the phantom-peopled sky, 
And the still voice bid this mortal 
Put on immortality. 
* * * * * 
“Thence we turned, what time the blackbird 
Pipes to vespers from his perch, 
And from out the clattering city 
Past into the silent church ; 
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‘* Marked the shower of sunlight breaking 
Through the crimson panes o’erhead, 
And on pictured wall and window 
Read the histories of the dead : 


“ Till the kneelers round us, rising, 
Crossed their foreheads and were gone; 
And o’er aisle and arch and cornice, 
Layer on Layer, the night came on.” 


Except in admirably felt translation of 
fragments from the English poets into 
Latin, or from Latin and Greek poets into 
English verse, that is the only direct glimpse 
we have here of the serious side of C. 8. C. 
His Latin verses have sometimes a true 
melody of their own when they are serious, 
but even in Latin C. 8. C. is apt at 
burlesque; witness his Carmen Seculare, 
MDCCCLIII with the mock gravity of its 
Latin notes by a commentator, and its whim- 
sical touches of parody. Here are—for we 
must quote a bit of the Latin—some heroics 
upon the undergraduates’ winter enjoyment 
of tobacco—with an indication of the proc- 
tors :-— 

“ At juvenis (sed eruda viro viridisque juven- 

tus) 
Querit bacciferas, tunica pendente,* tabernas : 
Pervigil ecce Baco furva depromit ab arca 
Splendidius quiddam solito, plenumque sapo- 
rem 
Laudat, et antiqua jurat de stirpe Jamaica. 
O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi: 
Manillas vocat ; hoc preetexit nomine caules. 

Te vero, cui forte dedit maturior stas 
Scire potestates herbarum, te quoque quanti 
Circumstent casus, paucis (adverte) docebo. 
Pracipue, seu raptat amor te simplicis herbe,t 
Seu potius tenui Musam meditaris avena, 
Procuratorem fugito, nam ferreus idem est. 
Vita semiboves catulos, redimicula vita 
Candida: de ceelo descendit odfe ceavtov. 

Nube vaporis item conspergere preter euntes 

Jura vetant, notumque furens quid femina 
possit : 

Odit enim dulces succos anus, odit odorem ; 

Odit Lethei diffusa volumina fumi.” 


The English rhymes are quite as amusing. 
Now it is the mock sentimental lover who 
writes lines suggested by the fourteenth of 
February, showing to some damsel how 


‘Ere the morn the east has crimsoned, 
When the stars are twinkling there, 


* tunicd pendente: h. e. “ suspens& e brachio.” 
Quod procuratoribus illis valde, ut ferunt, displi- 
cebat. Dicunt vero morem a barbaris tractum, 
urbem Bosporiam in fl. Iside habitantibus. Bac- 
ciferas tabernas: id. q. nostri vocant ‘ tobacco- 
shops.” 

t herbe-avenéd. Duo quasi genera artis poeta 
videtur distinguere. ‘Weed,’ “pipe,” recte 
Scaliger. 
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(As they did in Watts’ hymns, and 
Made him wonder what they were :) 
When the forest-nymphs are beading 
Fern and flower with silvery dew— 
My infallible proceeding 
Is to wake, and think of you.” 











—and so forth. Now it is this solemn close 
to an Ode “on a Distant Prospect” of 
making a Fortune :— 


“ Araminto, sweetest, fairest ! 
Solace once of every ill! 
How I wonder if thou bearest 

Mivins in remembrance still ! 

If that Friday night is banished 
Yet from that retentive mind, 
When the others somehow vanished 
And we two were left behind :— 







“ When in accents low, yet thrilling, 
I did all my love declare ; 
Mentioned that I’d not a shilling— 
Hinted that we need not care : 
And complacently you listened 
To my somewhat long address— 
(Listening, at the same time, isn’t 
Quite the same as saying, Yes.) 










“Once, a happy child, I carolled 
O’er green lawns the whole day through, 
Not unpleasingly apparelled 
In a tightish suit of blue :— 
What a change has now passed o’er me! 
Now with what dismay I see 
Every rising morn before me ! 
Goodness gracious patience me ! 




























* And I'll prowl, a moodier Lara, 

Through the world, as prowls the bat, 

And habitually wear a 
Cypress wreath around my hat: 

And when Death snuffs out the taper 
Of my Life (as soon he must), 

I'll send up to every paper, 
‘Died, T. Mivins ; of disgust.’ ” 


Or we have a dirge on the end of Christmas 
when the schoolboy must bethink himself of 
school, in that chill season when 


“ White is the wold, and ghostly 
The dank and leafless trees, 
And M’s and N’s are mostly 
Pronounced like B’s and D’s.” 


There is more promise than performance 
in the little book, yet with all the defects of 
burlesque that we found in another clever 
jeu @esprit, Horace at Athens, by a Cam- 
bridge man, there is almost an equally 
happy knack at parody and more than an 
equal betrayal of the educated taste and real 
poetic feeling which underlie that genuine 
outbreak of the gay spirit of youth whence 


VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 





the two books derive their main charm. It 
is Christmas time, when frolic is in season, 
we make room, therefore, for another of the 
strains of C. 8. C.; and admit an English 
as well as a Latin recognition of the treas- 
ures of the Cambridge Bacon :— 


ODE TO TOBACCO. 


Thou who, when fears attack, 
Biddest them avaunt, and Black 
Care, at the horseman’s back 

Perching, unseatest ; 
Sweet when the morn is gray ; 
Sweet, when they’ve cleared away 
Lunch ; and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest : 







“T have a liking old 
For thee, though manifold 
Stories, I know, are told, 

Not to thy credit ; 
How one (or two at most) 
Drops make a cat a ghost— 
Useless, except to roast— 
Doctors have said it : 


“How they who use fusees 

All grow by slow degrees 

Brainless as chimpanzees, 
Meagre as lizards ; 

Go mad, and beat their wives ; 

Plunge (after shocking lives) 

Razors and carving-knives 
Into their gizzards : 


“ Confound such knavish tricks ! 
Yet know I five or six 
Smokers who freely mix 

Still with their neighbors ; 
Jones—(who, I’m glad to say, 
Asked leave of Mrs. J.)— 
Daily absorbs a clay 

After his labors : 


* Cats may have had their goose 
Cooked by tobacco-juice ; 
Still why deny its use 
Thoughtfully taken ? 
We’re not as tabbies are : 
Smith, take a fresh cigar ! 
Jones, the tobacco-jar ! 
Here’s to thee, Bacon! ” 





verse as Horace at Athens and these Verses 
‘and Translations by C. 8. C., Cambridge 
‘may be proud of. The Arundines Cami 
‘here maintain their old credit for sportive 
song, while with its dark tide of controver- 
‘sial theology the sister university sees Isis 
rolling heavily, 


Two such clever and merry budgets of 





A PROPOSAL IN 


From The New Monthly Magazine. 
A PROPOSAL IN THE FIRE. 


THE Monte Pincio is the Kensington 
Gardens of Rome; thither the English girl 
can resort for air, exercise, even admiration, 
with a security from insult, which, if we are 
rightly informed, no Roman lady could 
reckon on in.the same circumstances. It 
seems to be an understood thing that Eng- 
lish ladies carry with them into these distant 
lands the free habits of their free country, 
and that the continentals have learned to un- 
derstand the fact that young Englishwomen 
do walk abroad for their own healthful en- 
joyment, without having in view either an 
assignation or an intrigue; hence it is that 
two young English ladies, or more,—I would 
not advise one to make the experiment,— 
may take their afternoon walk in this public 
promenade, protected by what a poet of our 
own calls the “ wild sweetbriery fence” of 
their national habits of purity and independ- 
ence, 

My niece, Ellen ——, was a very pretty 
and attractive girl, natural and unaffected, 
not courting admiration in any unfeminine 
manner, though I should vaunt her for more 
than feminine if I said she disliked it. She 
walked the Pincian a good deal while at 
Rome, and during her stay more than one 
Roman lady, meeting her on public occa- 
sions, addressed her, as having noticed her 
on the “Collis Hortulorum,” and asked, 
with civilities, the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance. Whether any of the Roman gentle- 
men desired the same pleasure we did not 
remain long enough to know, and I will do 
Ellen the justice to say, I do not believe she 
greatly cared to know. She walked the 
Pincian with her cousins for her own pleas- 
ure and health-sake, to meet her English 
acquaintance, and, as I am quite sure, with 
no object beyond. 

“ A very strange thing happened to-day,” 
said Ellen at dinner, after one of these prom- 
enades. “A man came up to me with a 
profusion of bows, and said, in very good 
English, ‘ Miss » may I speak with 
you?’ He knew my name quite well.” 

“Very strange,” I said. ‘ What kind of 
looking person was he ? ” 

“TI can’t well describe him,” replied Ellen. 
“He did not look like a beggar, and yet he 
certainly was not a gentleman. His clothes 
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were whole and clean, and he spoke English 
very well, but I don’t think he is English.” 

“‘Oh,” observed her mother, “ he is some 
begging adventurer who has found out our 
name from a commissario. Rome is full of 
such people. You should not have spoken 
to him in a public place, my dear. What 
did you say to him, Ellen? ” 

“QO mamma, I said nothing to him,” re- 
plied Ellen, “ except that I could not speak 
to him there—that if he wanted anything he’ 
must apply to you at our lodgings—and we 
walked on as quickly as possible.” 

Then followed some “ promiscuous ” con- 
versation upon the importunity and devices 
of Roman beggars, the numbers who “ get 
their wealth ” by begging in Rome, and the 
air with which the drwe Roman beggar takes 
your donation, as if he were conferring an 
honor by accepting it; all which we, in our 
blind Protestant bigotry, charged as a direct 
and necessary result of the Romish tenets 
and principles as to the meritoriousness of 
almsgiving. And so the matter ended. 

The young people of this generation being 
of more indolent habits than we of the past, 
I was at the breakfast-table next morning 
before any of our young folks had made 
their appearance, when my sister, Ellen’s 
mamma, greeted me with a mixture of. fun 
and yexation in her countenance, the latter 
feeling evidently preponderating, and fast 
chasing the former away. She held an open 
paper in her hand, and “ Here’s a nice af- 
fair!” she said. 

“What is the matter ?” I asked. 

“A pretty thing that a lady can’t walk 
out without being tormented by such fel- 
lows! And now, I suppose, she must stay 
within doors while we are in Rome, and lose 
her health for want of exercise.” 

“But you have not yet told me what’s the 
matter.” 

“A proposal for Ellen.” 

“Upon my word,” I answered, “if you 
are to lock a pretty girl Jike Ellen up be- 
cause somebody admires her, her case will 
be a hard one, and our English liberty to do 
as we like on the Continent, sadly abridged. 
A proposal, as I take it, is rather a compli- 
ment than otherwise.” 

“A proposal!” she said, vexation now 
thoroughly dominant in her face, as she flung 
the paper in her hand across thetable. “A 
proposal, indeed! Why, it is from that im- 
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pudent fellow who spoke to her on the Pin- 
cian yesterday, and whom she took for a 
beggar!” 

It would not be in humanity to have re- 
sisted a hearty laugh as I took the love-let- 
ter, and remembered, in poor Ellen’s descrip- 
tion of the person who had addressed her, 
her evident unconsciousness of the conquest 
she had made. I checked my merriment; 
however, when I saw the tears filling her 
mother’s eyes, as she said, “ It may be very 
funny to you, but itisno laughing matter to 
us though; I dare say we shall be the laugh- 
ing-stock of Rome, if we are to be subject to 
this persecution.” 

I hastened to assure her, that though it 
was impossible to withstand the absurdity of 
the whole affair, she might rely on my tak- 
ing measures to put an end to the annoy- 
ance as soon as I understood what it really 
meant; and I then proceeded to read the 
love-letter with all due sense of the serious- 
ness of the matter to the mother’s feelings ; 
I would not have smiled again for worlds. 

Love-letters are of many kinds, and of 
various degrees of heroism, fervency, bad 
grammar, and bad spelling. ‘The Polite 
Letter-writer ” has many exemplars for the 
use of admirers at a loss, of which, in their 
sedate admiration, measured raptures, and 
well-pointed periods, if a “ lover at a loss” 
should ever avail himself, any girl of the 
slightest observation and taste, in short, any 
girl not ready at the “wind of the word” 
to say, “ You must ask mamma,” would im- 
mediately pronounce her verdict, “‘ This man 
is not in earnest; his sufferings are—a hum- 
bug: his love—asham!” Again, we some- 
times see letters produced in English 
“breach of promise” cases, the bare read- 
ing of which before a laughing public, must 
—be the verdict what it may—reckon as 
equivalent to one hundred pounds damages 
for each epistle, when the enamored defend- 
ant “longs to clasp his hangel in his harms,” 
and “vows that but to ’ear her hangelic 
voice is his ’ighest idear of Paradise,” 
When continentals commit their raptures 
and devotions to some charmante Englishche 
meese ” to paper, they generally soar pretty 
high for tropes and figures, but for the 
‘‘ sublime of the ridiculous,” for the all-un- 
utterable absurdity of diction and sentiment, 
which can 
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“Make sadness laugh, and laughter end in 
sighs,” 

commend me to the mercurial, melancholy, 

half-educated, three-parts crazed, and wholly 

enamored Irishman! 

Roderick O’ Kane, as I now recollect, was 
the name subscribed to this surprising love- 
letter of Ellen’s adorer; of the address un- 
der written I am certain, for I registered it 
well in my memory, for purposes of use, 
“ Via Frattino, numero—, piano sexto ;” of 
the paper—a leaf abstracted from some old 
folio ; of the seal—coarse wax, made fast by 
an impressive thumb; of the style—vapid 
and vulgar, with words interspersed, glowing 
far-fetched and tri-syllabled, some of which, 
as the writer’s inimitable countryman, Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, has said, “ might sue out 
their Habeas Corpus in any court in Chris- 
tendom ;” of these I will not speak more 
precisely. The reader must imagine for 
himself the worst style of the Irish hedge- 
schoolmaster inflated by the enthusiasm of 
a poor love-struck Cymon, and make up the 
production for himself. 


cho,” as Hamlet has it, I must give in its 
entirety. After declaring how often his 
heart “had laid itself down dead at her 
feet "—a purely Irish figure of speech—* as 
she walked the Pincian;” after confessing 
how long he had “ hovered round her, as a 
guardian angel round a sylph! ” he proceeded 
thus :— 

‘‘ My heart tells me, angelic one, that they 
are going to tear you from me ; the time is 
come when I must speak, or be dumb-foun- 
dered forever. ‘ Now’s the day, and now’s 
the hour,’ as the patriot poet says, when I 
must do or die.” 

I rather disliked this “ do or die” part of 
‘the business ; not that I had the slightest 
fear of any bloody termination to such an 
avowal, for I believe it is a universally ac- 
knowledged truth that a man or woman bent 
on dying never announces it beforehand, but 
I did much fear some annoying or ridiculous 
exhibition on the part of a moon-struck, 
love-smitten swain, who could be so far gone 
in absurdity as not to perceive the nonsense 
of the part he was enacting in thus making 
violent love to a young lady to whom he 
could not be said to have ever addressed 











two sentences in his life, and I felt quite as 


One sentence, however, “ miching mali- . 
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anxious as her mother to put an extinguisher 
on this absurd affair, without any further 
éclat ; so I begged her to leave me the let- 
ter, and let me try what I could do with this 
inamorata after breakfast. 

“Tam delighted to hear you say so; take 
it, and let me never hear any more of the 
odious subject,” said my sister. “I was 
afraid I should have to put it into the hands 
of that hot-headed boy her brother Harry.” 

“ Oh, no,” said I “ that would never do. I 
think I am a better match for this red-hot 
Irish lover than Harry could be, for I hope 
to settle it all without reference to the code 
of honor or the logic of the horsewhip, and 
without furnishing a treat to the gossips of 
Rome.” 

Breakfast despatched, I set out for the ad- 
dress given, being but a few streets distant 
from our own. Roman lodgings answer 
pretty nearly to Voltaire’s idea of the Eng- 
lish beer and natives : the bottom dregs, the 
top froth, and the middle excellent. The 
ground floor is generally cellarage ; the sec- 
ond story, as further removed from the 
“ fumum strepitumque Rome,” is preferable 
to the first floor; the third story still hab- 
itable, and “ good air;” but all above that 
goes off into the veriest froth and scum of 
the shifty, nasty Roman population. As I 
mounted and mounted yet, in search of Mr. 
O’Kane’s piano sexto, I felt myself engaged 
in probing and proving the gradations of 
Roman filth and abomination, foul smells, 
foul sights, and all those unutterable marks 
which tell of “the Roman at home,” on 
which the casual visitor never looks, and is 
seldom conscious that ’mid the chief relics 
of “imperial Rome” such things exist and 
ferment. 

Arrived at the piano seaxto at last, I found 
it to be what in Mr. O’Kane’s vernacular 
would at home be called “ the parlor that’s 
next to the sky.” A long corridor ran from 
front to rear of the large house, doors dotted 
it all along its length, and from the Babel of 
sounds proceeding from all, it was evident 
that behind every door lodged a separate 
family or establishment. 

I tapped par hasard at the first: it was 
opened by a lavandaja, disturbed in the very 
mysteries of her craft; her washtub was 
seething and frothing just behind her, but 
her manner civil and obliging, as she stepped, 
with her red arms akimbo, beyond her door- 





way, in order to point out, in answer to my 
inquiry for “Tl Signor O’Kane,” his domi- 
cile at the farther or front end of the pas- 
sage. “ Piw in la signor,” said she; and 
then slapping the door in my face, she re- 
tired to her own affairs, and left me to mine. 

My preparations for this interview were 
as follows: My visiting-card, as an English 
clergyman, which I proposed to lay on the 
table in the first instance, not as my gage de 
bataille, but as my announcement that I was 
“no fighting man,” and mine no hostile mis- 
sion. In my handI helda slight, but tough, 
slip of Roman vine, in the shape of a walk- 
ing-stick, upon the principle of Parson Ad- 
ams, who “ always carried a sermon about 
him, to be prepared for the worst ;” and 
lastly, in my waistcoat-pocket, the love-let- 
ter received that morning, which I was de- 
termined the enamored writer should re- © 
ceive back, as the end of a folly, and put in 
the fire before my face, as a word retracted, 
and “ tanquam non locutum.” 

As I stood before the indicated door, I 
heard loud tones and stamping demonstra- 
tions within, such as sometimes issue from a 
‘School of Defence,” when the students 
are hotly engaged in their practices. In a 
little time I could, however, perceive that 
the inmate was engaged in soliloquy, that 
the stamping and noise were but his own 
gesticulations, giving force and emphasis to 
his own eloquence. I knocked sharply at 
the door, and it was at once opened by a 
tall young man, without coat or waistcoat, 
and with a thin crop of red whiskers, stand- 
ing out at right angles from a very thin-vis- 
aged countenance. I knew my man at 
once for one of those raw young Irishmen 
who go out to Rome or elsewhere to seek 
a “vocation for the priesthood,” but who 
occasionally find instead seducing invita- 
tions, which draw them, as their own merry 
poet has it, “the other way—the other 
way.” 

“Mr. O’Kane,” said I, making a proffer 
to enter. 

The response to this was a sudden pirou- 
ette, a precipitous dive behind a check cur- 
tain, which divided his garret into two com- 
partments, beyond which I presently heard 
a vigorous brushing and bustling, as of a 
completing toilette ; meanwhile, I had made 
an unceremonious advance into the outer or 
sitting-room division of the domicile, and as 
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I stood, card in hand, ready to announce 
myself, Mr. O’Kane made his appearance, 
spruce and brushed up, obviously in his 
best; and yet that best had a shabby gentil- 
ity about it, a mixture of pretension and 
poverty, which, with a lackadaisical visage, 
fully justified Ellen’s mistake of the day be- 
fore, when she mistook the enamored swain 
for a genteel beggar. 

“Mr. O’Kane,” I said, “I think it best 
to open this conference by handing you my 
card.” 

He took it in a swaggering manner, but 
evidently seemed to be taken aback, and un- 
prepared for the announcement it made. 

“T have come,” I said, “to put an end 
to a folly, which cannot go further without 
disagreeable consequences. This is your 
letter.” 

“O sir,” gasped out the poor fellow, “if 
you knew the devoted feelings which agitate 
and excite me at this moment.” (He was 
apparently as cool as a cucumber, and as 
pale as a tallow candle.) 

“Nonsense, sir,” I said. ‘You write a 
letter to my niece this morning, to whom you 
have never spoken in your life——” (I could 
not bring myself to tell him for what he had 
been mistaken in the Pincian Gardens the 
day before.) 

*O sir,” he repeated, “if I could but 
obtain an introduction—my zeal, my devo- 
tion, my-——” 

“Come, come,” I said, gaining courage as 
the interview went on, ‘‘ this must have an 
end. Every young man has his dream; 
yours is a mere dream. Miss ——does not 
desire your acquaintance, nor can you make 
hers ; differences in position, in religion—all 
forbid it. There is your letter; now, like a 
sensible fellow, put it with your own hand 
into the fire—let us have done with this 
* folly.” 

He hung fire at this; he had no wish to 
have done with his folly—he wanted to ar- 
gue. , 
‘Mr. O’Kane,” I said, “this must pass 
away. You have, I presume, other objects 
and pursuits in Rome with which I should 
be sorry to interfere, but if I take up this 
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letter again, it will be to make my way from 
this room to Mr. Freeborn, the English con- 
sul, and through him to claim the protection 
of the police. 

As I made this announcement he evidently 
quailed, and after a few minutes of hesita- 
tion, during which I pretended to look care- 
lessly round his chamber, though really and 
painfully anxious for his next move, the poor 
man took up his letter, and, after looking at 
it with a sheepish air for a few moments, 
thrust it into the brazier, which stood with 
him as a fireplace. 

“I believe, sir,” he said, “I have been 
very foolish, but rely on me Miss —— need 
not fear any further annoyance from me.” 

“Now,” said I, “that is well done and 
well spoken, and like the ‘ galant’uomo,’ one 
from your country, might be expected to 
prove.” 

He bowed profoundly at the compliment, 
but, as I turned to take my departure, the 
poor fellow seemed disposed to open a fresh 
argument upon the sacrifice of feeling which 
the resignation of his absurd hopes involved ; 
but when I cut him short by saying, “ Such 
things will happen to young men of elevated 
sentiments, but the same elevation of senti- 
ment enables them to overcome disappoint- 
ment——” 

“Faith, and I believe you are right, sir! 
[have been a regular ass these three months,” 
was his mercurial reply. 

I repressed the endorsement which rose to 
my lips of “a regular ass indeed,” and sub- 
stituted, “ Ihave the honor to wish you good- 
day, Mr. O’Kane.” 

“T wish you a very good-morning, sir,” 
was the response. 

I never saw, nor did we ever hear more 
of this “ nate Irishman.” I found my sister 
waiting the result of my interview in deep 
anxiety, which passed into amusement as I 
told it; and as for the object of this “ burnt 
proposal,” I doubt if to the hour in which 
she may read this article Ellen —— ever 
knew what a “catch ” she had missed in Mr. 
O’Kane. Inever had the heart to quiz her 
on her conquest. 
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THE PRINCIPAL BOARDER. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE PRINCIPAL BOARDER. 

I aM not sure that my Aunt Somers 
thought she was serving her country, but I 
think she believed herself somehow entitled 
to public gratitude, for condescending to re- 
move to Barnsbury, and take in boarders, 
when my uncle the doctor died, after buying 
a West-end practice, and left her a disconso- 
late widow, with two maiden sisters and his 
orpuan niece. Each of the sisters—their 
names were Miss Charlotte and Sophia Sin- 
gleton—had a few hundreds vested in the 
Five Per Cents, on the interest of which they 
lived, and exerted themselves to get off. The 
niece, little Bessy Somers, should have had 
a few hundreds too; but the late doctor be- 
ing her guardian, had thought proper to vest 
them in his West-end practice, with solemn 
vows and promises made to himself that they 
should be gathered out of it, and laid up 
against her wedding-day. Death had given 
him no time for the fulfilment of these good 
intentions, but he laid on his wife a strin- 
gent obligation, in return for his making her 
his sole heiress, that she would take care of 
and provide for Bessy. My respected aunt 
always declared that the legacy consisted of 
nothing but old furniture and cracked china. 
She kept fast hold of it, however, and made 
great efforts to roll the annexed responsibil- 
ity off her own shoulders, and on those of 
the doctor’s relations ; but having tried his 
brothers, his sisters, his uncles, his aunts, 
his first and second cousins, without success 
(by the way, she and the whole tribe were 
sworn enemies ever after), Mrs. Somers took 
the advice of her friends, removed to Barns- 
bury with her encumbered estate, leased a 
house in Mountford Place, and took under 
her boarding wings a select constituency, 
who were to form one family, and enjoy the 
comforts of a happy home. 

They consisted, first, of myself—one likes 
to begin with the person highest in one’s es- 
teem.~ I was an apprentice then with a cer- 
tain city optician ; and my father and mother, 
honest people, thought my morals and man- 
ners would be safe in my aunt’s house. Sec- 
ondly, there were the Misses Singleton; 
thirdly, the widow of a coast-guard lieuten- 
ant, who called herself Mrs. Captain Browne ; 
and fourthly, Mr. Simington, an East India 
merchant, who was believed to have made 
his fortune long ago, and to keep a business 
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in Leadenhall Street, by way of occupying 
his spare time. The boarders being select, 
were not numerous; moreover, they had the 
advantage of being, every soul, more or less 
related to the mistress of the establishment ; 
for Mrs. Captain Browne was a third-cousin 
of her father; and the East India merchant 
counted kindred somewhere at a remote dis- 
tance on the maternal side. We all sat at 
the same table, and could have talked through 
the partitions of our rooms, yet my aunt’s 
boarding-house was a complete hierarchy. 
The scale ascended inversely to my sum- 
mary. I was its lowest note; appointed 
to the seat in the draught, lodged in the at- 
tic-room, expected never to be helped twice 
to anything, nor poke the fire unless spe- 
cially requested. The Misses Singleton oc- 
cupied the position immediately above me. 
The second-floor back was sacred to them. 
They might be helped the second time to 
anything that was plenty, and had a limited 
license to use the poker in cold weather. 
Still higher stood Mrs. Captain Browne. 
She rejoiced in the second-floor front, made 
her demands boldly at dinner, and turned up 
the coals without fear. But the archbishop, 
the cardinal, the pope of our establishment, 
in short, the principal boarder, was Mr. 
Simington, the East India merchant. 

He was a stout, rosy man, about forty-five, 
good-humored, and well-disposed to make 
himself comfortable and keep friends with 
everybody. Mr. Simington was a bachelor, 
too; his two married sisters in Pimlico, his 
three brothers in the city, his nieces in Wor- 
cestershire, and his nephews in Kent all 
agreed—it was said to be the only point of 
agreement among them—that Mr. Siming- 
ton never would marry. Mrs. Somers and 
her maiden sisters declared themselves of the 
same opinion, whenever occasion served. 
He was too fond of his comforts, too con- 
firmed in his bachelor ways, ever to change 
them. And why should Mr. Simington think 
of marrying at all? It was not a pretty face 
that would beguile him—he was a great deal 
too sensible for that ; it was not fortune nor 
family—he had money enough, and did not 
care for high connections ; it was not to have 
a comfortable home—where could he be bet- 
ter cared for, and more studied, than in 
Mountford Place? Such was the published 
confession of the fair trio. To it Mrs. Cap- 
tain Browne gave her adhesion now and 








then; but, like many manifestoes, its true 
reading was to be made out by contraries, 
for, to my certain knowledge, the four ladies 
had, every one, private and deeply laid de- 
signs on Mr. Simington. He was one of 
those gentlemen given to pay attentions—I 
think most men between forty and fifty get 
into that line. As a principal boarder, with 
four ladies studying him, the East India 
merchant could scarcely do otherwise; so 
he paid attentions to each of the four accord- 
ing to her standing in the house, giving the 
largest share to my respected aunt, the next 
to Mrs. Captain Browne, and the third to the 
maiden sisters, whose claims he balanced 
with such even-handed justice, that both were 
equally sure of his heart. It is candor and 
not spite which compels me to declare there 
was not a pretty face in the quartette. My 
youthful judgment may have been biased, 
for I was the nephew-of-all-work, blamed for 
everything that went wrong out of doors, 
lectured on my own misdoings as well as 
those of my acquaintances ; and I maintain 
that no man knows what snubbing is, who 
has not had an aunt with two maiden sisters 
and a coast-guard lieutenant’s widow to hold 
command over him in his youth. 

There was one comfort, however,—I had 
an inferior in the shape of Bessy, the orphan 
niece. Bessy was sixteen ; but it would have 
been high treason againsf my aunt’s crown 
and dignity, and brought down lightnings 
and thunders from the three next in com- 
mand, to have called Bessy anything but a 
child. In fact, she did double duty in our 
establishment, filling at once the offices of 
drudge and little girl. Bessy had to help in 
all her domestic difficulties our one female 
servant, Sally Stubbs, whom my aunt called 
her cook or her housemaid as exigencies re- 
quired. She had also to wear short frocks, 
take bread and milk for breakfast, and go to 
bed punctually at eight. A small slender 
figure, a face that might have served as a 
model to the workers in wax, but for the 
light of its laughing blue eyes, which no doll 
could borrow, and the soft fair hair that 
would go into wavy ringlets however clipped 
and combed—all helped the illusion, which 
her seniors did their best to promulgate, by 
always speaking of Bessy as that poor child. 
My aunt was accustomed to lament over the 
years which must pass before she would grow 
up, and the expense her education would be 
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when Bessy was old enough to be sent to a 
finishing school. The good lady was to do 
wonders for her protégée, when the proper 
period of womanhood arrived; but she con- 
sidered it decidedly sinful to put notions of 
dress and vanity in children’s heads. Bessy 
was never allowed in the drawing-room ex- 
cept in the capacity of duster; and as she 
got nothing but old dresses shortened, the 
orphan niece went out only with messages to 
the greengrocer on week-days, and to even- 
ing church on Sundays with the maid. 

My Aunt Somers always allowed that I 
was a young man of well-regulated mind— 
and she was right. Whatsoever orthodoxy 
was established in the territory, house, or 
workshop where I chanced to sojourn, be- 
came my confession of faith for the time. 
Whatsoever greatness was set up, to it was 
I prepared to do homage. I would have 
worshipped Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, 
independently of the fiery furnace ; and there 
was one ready for all recusants in Mount- 
ford Place. On that prudent principle, I 
did my best to think Bessy a child, though 


broad daylight on a summer evening, when 
there was a little dancing-party in the draw- 
ing-room, could not be to her taste; and I 
could not help fancying how well she would 
look in a long muslin frock and ‘ringlets 
among the young ladies. The same judi- 
cious inclination to what was ordered and 
expected, made me bow down before Mr. 
Simington, and consider him the greatest 
man within my knowing. Was he not my 
aunt’s principal boarder? Did he not oc- 
cupy the best bedroom ? Were not his tastes 
consulted in spite of market-prices? Did 
not the entire household wait upon his nod, 
as the Olympian gods were said to. do on 
Jupiter’s ? More than all, was he not the 
aim and object of the four ladies who em- 
ployed, commanded, and snubbed me ?_ Oh, 
the warming of slippers, the peeling of wal- 
nuts, the mulling of wine, that went on for 
that old gentleman in cold winter evenings ! 
Oh, the falling on his neck, when he came 
home from his summer rambles, as though 
the East India merchant had been three 
prodigals rolled into one! What well-gov- 
erned youth would not have prostrated him- 
self in spirit before such manifest superior- 
ity; so I bowed down to Mr. Simington, 





and served him. Yet, notwithstanding my 


it sometimes struck me that going to bedin , 
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awe and worship, it sometimes occurred to 
me that he went out very regularly on Sun- 
day evenings, just after Bessy and the maid 
set forth to church ; that he must have taken 
a particular fancy to the greengrocer my 
aunt patronized, as I often noticed him lin- 
gering near the shop ; and probably sent in- 
timations of his good-will by Bessy, for more 
than once I espied him speaking to the child 
on the stairs, and evidently not intending to 
be seen. 

I had heard that great men were often ec- 
centric, and doubtless these were the eccen- 
tricities of Mr. Simington; but as his pe- 
culiarities were too sacred to be observed by 
an optician’s apprentice, I made no report 
on the subject, and nobody else appeared to 
have taken notes. Thus things went on, I 
cannot precisely say how long. The ladies 
were every day getting stronger in their pub- 
lic convictions of Mr. Simington’s perpetual 
celibacy, and more resolute in carrying on 
their private sieges. I could have taken ten 
to one on my aunt’s chance; it was the best 
in everybody’s eyes but those of the other 
three. The summer was drawing to a close, 
and Mr. Simington preparing for a tour in 
Scotland, which he had talked about since 


the season began. The day of his depart- 
ure on that journey was one of extraordinary 


bustle in our establishment. The four had 
been up most of the preceding night packing 
his carpet-bag, preparing delicacies for his 
refection in steamer and train, and giving 
him good advices against catching cold and 
rheumatism. No wonder he looked jovial 
over the abundant breakfast devoted to his 
service—so should any man if half so well 
taken care of. Mr. Simington was mighty 
in jokes and great in compliments that morn- 
ing; the ladies, one and all, declared they 
must go somewhere, the house would be so 
dull till he came back; and I saw Bessy in 
the decentest frock she had—by the by, it 
was also the shortest—steal past the window 
with her basket; she was doubtless bound 
for the greengrocer’s. Nobody thought of 
her at the leave-taking, which was extra-im- 
pressive. Mr. Simington’s squeezes of eight 
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fair hands were matters to be remembered ; 
the adieus and good wishes he got might 
have served ali the travellers that ever 
crossed the Tweed ; but at length the cere- 
mony came to a close, and the cab drove 
away with him and his carpet-bag. 

The optician had given me a fortnight’s 
holiday ; it commenced that same morning ; 
and instead of going to business, as usual, 
I also was packing up and getting ready for 
asmall excursion. But nobody took trouble 
with my travelling-gear. My undarned socks 
and buttonless shirts had to do duty abroad 
as well asathome. Iwas not an East India 
merchant with my fortune made, and where 
was the use of envy and grumbling? A ring 
at the door-bell, loud enough to reach my 
back attic, made me pause and listen. Mr. 
Simington was not more than two hours 
gone, yet that was his name which I heard 
my aunt utter in a kind of a shriek. I had 
left the ladies talking in the breakfast-parlor, 
and there I found them on my rapid descent, 
gathered round Mrs. Somers, who clutched 
convulsively a pair of wedding-cards, while 
she questioned the waiter of the Barnsbury 
Hotel. 

“Tt took place, ma’am about one hour 
ago,” said that messenger of fate, making 
great efforts to preserve his gravity. “ Miss 
Somers dressed at our house, and I must say 
jooked uncommon well in her white silks 
and fine bonnet. My missus went to church 
with them. It was done by special license, 
you see. Mr. Ross, the gentleman as al- 
ways stops with us, and knowed Mr. Sim- 
ington from a boy, gave the bride away; 
and, indeed, ma’am, she got through it 
wonderfully. I went to see it myself, havin’ 
a great likin’ for marriages. The’appy pair, 
as I may say, waited no time after; they’re 
off to Scotland, ma’am, by the Great North- 
ern. But Mr. Ross is to do the sendin’ out 
of the cards; and says he, tippin’ me half a 
crown, like a gentleman, as he is: ‘ Waiter,’ 
says he, ‘run with these to Mrs. Somers ; 
she has the best right to the earliest intelli-, 
gence, for Mr. Simington was her principa 
boarder.’ ” 
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THE TWO MESSENGERS. 





COLUMBIA. 


I HAVE a message must cross the'sea, 
But I doubt what message it shall be: 
And be it Peace, or be it War, 

A fitting post I would choose therefor. 
So say, you bonny birds of mine, 
Around which neck shall I tie the twine ? 











THE EAGLE. 


- Round mine, round mine, my mistress sweet, 
My wings are broad and my flight is fleet : 
And I have a beak to rend the prey, 

And talons for all my course would stay : 
And I can swoop over land and sea— 
Then “‘ War,” and your message send by me! 









THE DOVE. 








Round mine, O mistress sweet, round mine : 
I’m swift as arrow, and true as line: 

Nor talons sharp, nor beak have I, 

But a soft sweet voice and a pleading eye ; 
And none will harm me, on land or sea— 
Then “ Peace,’’ and send your message by me. 







THE EAGLE. 


The Lion stands in act to spring, 

Her glove Britannia lifts to fling : 

A haughty claim asks haught reply, 

He half has conquered, who dares defy : 
With the Lion the Eagle should parly hold— 
Then give me the message, brief and bold. 












THE DOVE. 


The dugs of the Lioness suckled thee, 

When first thou camest over sea. 

Better I ween than Britannia’s glove, 

‘Is the hand of Britannia, clasped in love. 
*Twixt Dove and Lion calm speech may be— 
Then the message of Peace send thou by me! 









THE EAGLE. 









Thou a boasted and blustered and talked of 
rht, 

Hast sa bold face in lieu of right : 

If breath thou bate, or back thou draw, 

Or instead of battle offer law, 

Oh, scornful the Lion’s laugh will be— 

Then the message of War send thou by me! 



































THE DOVE. 








If thou hast boasted, boast no more : 

If war thou hast challenged, repent it sore : 
The devil’s wickedest whisper to man 

Is, “ Let wrong end, since wrong began.” 
Oh, glad the Lion’s great heart will be, 

If a message of Peace thou send by me. 
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And still in doubt doth Columbia stand, 

A bird and an answer on either hand ; 

For War,—the Eagle with eyes aglow ; 

For Peace,—the Dove, with her plumes of snow. 
But Peace or War should the message be, 

’T will find them ready across the sea. 


—Punch, 28 Dec. 





ASLEEP ON GUARD. 


“ On, shame!” we’re sometimes fain to say— 
“ On Peter sleeping, while his dear Lord lay 
Awake with anguish, in the garden’s shade, 
Waiting his hour to be betrayed.” 


We say, or think, if we had gone 

Thither, instead of Peter, James, and John, 
And Christ had left us on the outpost dim, 
As sentinels to watch with him ; 


We would have sooner died than sleep 

The little time the vigil was to keep ; 

Than wake to feel his torturing question’s power, 
“ Could ye not watch with me one hour #” 











One hour in sad Gethsemane, 
And such an hour as that to him must be! 
All night our tireless eyes had pierced the shade, 
Where he in grief’s great passion prayed. 


What do we now to make our word 

Seem no vain boast of love to Christ our Lord? 
We cannot take the chidden sleeper’s place, 
And shun, by proof, his deep disgrace. 


No more, the Olive’s shade beneath, 

The human Christ foretastes the cup of death ; 
And leaves his servants in the outer gloom, 
To watch till he again shall come. 


Yet are there midnights dark and dread, 
When Jesus still by traitors is betrayed ; 

Our bosom-sins the lurking foe at hand, 

And “ Watch with me ” is Christ’s command. 


One little hour of sleepless care, 

And sin could wrest no victory from us there ; 
But, with the fame of our loved Lord to keep, 
Like those we scorn, we fall asleep. 


Oh, if our risen Lord must chide 

Our souls, for slumbering his sharp cross be- 
side 

What face have we to boast our feeble sense 

Had shamed poor Peter’s vigilance ! 





On Peter, James, and John no more 

; The wrong reproach of hasty pride we pour ; 
But feel within the question’s torturing power, 
“ Could ye not watch with me one hour?” 


W. Cc. R. 
— Watchman. 


